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MADAME DE MAUREStAMR 

A STORY OF PARISIAN LIFE. 



CHAPTER I. 

It would be extravagant to insist that all 
marriageable young ladies are angels; but 
there are angels among marriageable young 
ladies. That is not so rare, and things that 
appear at first extraordinary are perhaps less 
rare in Paris than in other places. The rea- 
son is simple. 

In this potent hot-house virtues and vices 
develop side by side, and talents, by a sort of 
extravagance, attain the highest point of per- 
fection and refinement In no other part of 
the world does one breathe more bitter poi- 
sons, nor sweeter perfumes, and in no other 
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4 Madame de Maurescamp. 

place are there to be found more beautiful 
women, when beautiful, nor better women, 
when good. 

They say that although the Marchioness 
de Latour-Mesnil was the most beautiful and 
best of her sex, she was not particularly 
happy with her husband ; it was not that he 
was a bad man, but he liked to amuse him- 
self, and he did not amuse himself with his 
wife. He had, accordingly, neglected her ; 
this had caused her many secret tears, which 
he seemed neither to care about nor to no- 
tice. Then he died, leaving on her mind the 
impression that she had ruined his life ; and, 
being both gentle and modest, she had the 
goodness to take this blame on herself, and 
attribute it to the insufficiency of he? merits. 
Wishing to spare her daughter a similar fate, 
she endeavored to mould her character so 
that while she should be fitted to shine in so- 
ciety, she would be capable of retaining the 
love of her husband after marriage. This 
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sort of exquisite education is, in Paris, as 
elsewhere, the consolation of many a woman 
Wdth a widowed heart. 

Mile. Jeanne Berengfere de Latour-Mesnil 
was happily endowed with all the gifts 
which her mother's ambition could wish 
for her. Her mind, naturally very open and 
active, from her infancy lent itself to the deli- 
cate, maternal culture. Later on, first-class 
masters, carefully overlooked and directed by 
her mother, succeeded in initiating her with 
the notions, tastes, and talents which consti- 
tute the intellectual capability of a woman. 
Her moral education was solely directed by 
her mother, who, by her precepts and the 
chastity of her life, made of her a creature as 
pure as herself. 

As to merits. Mile, de Latour-Mesnil 

had had the good fortune to be endowed 

with a great gift, which it is impossible in 

human frailty not to take into account. 

She was exceedingly pretty; she had the 

1* 



6 Madame de Maurescamp. 

form and the grace of a nymph, with the 
rather unrestrained movements and pink col- 
oring of a child. She possessed both pride 
and modesty, and, although perfectly con- 
scious of her superiority, she was easily em- 
barrassed. Tete-a-tete with her mother, she 
was expansive, enthusiastic, and even some- 
thing of a chatterbox ; in public she kept 
herself immobile and mute, as a beautiful 
flower, but her magnificent eyes spoke for 
her. 

After having, by God*s help, finished this 
charming masterpiece, the Marchioness de 
Latour-Mesnil wished to rest from her la- 
bors, which she had certainly gained a right 
to do. But rest is not made for mothers, and 
the marchioness was soon a prey to a fever- 
ish agitation that some readers may not be 
able to understand. 

Jeanne Berengere was now in her nine- 
teenth year, and it was necessary to provide 
a husband for her. This is an anxious and 
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solemn time for mothers. That this should 
agitate them could astonish no one; what 
astonishes us is that they should not feel 
their responsibility more. If ever a mdther 
felt this natural solicitude at such a critical 
moment, it was Mme. de Latour-Mesnil, who 
had striven to bring up her daughter well; 
who had kneaded in her chaste hands this 
young soul and body, and inspired her with 
instincts intensely refined, purified, and spirit- 
ualized. It is unnecessary to say that a 
young girl thus perfectly brought up is sepa- 
rated from the majority of the men whom 
one meets in our streets, and even in our 
drawing-rooms, by an intellectual and moral 
abyss as great as that which separates her 
from a Zulu. One can easily understand that 
to give up her daughter to one of these men 
was to deliver her up to the worst sort of 
misalliances, and unworthily degrade her 
own work. Her responsibility was all the 
heavier since according to French customs 
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young girls are practically unable to take 
a serious part in the choice of a husband. 
Grenerally they prefer to rely on the judgment 
of others, while they idealize him into a hero 
of romance. It was exactly on this account 
that Mme. de Latour-Mesnil occupied her- 
self with such anxiety about marrying her 
daughter well. 

It was difficult for such a pure and spirit* 
uelle woman to understand how to arrange 
a good marriage for her, unless she had the 
opportunity of seeing him intimately. Not 
even the most personal experience, the truest 
maternal love, the most delicate spirit, and 
even the highest piety, can suffice to teach 
mothers the difference between a brilliant and 
a true marriage. One can sometimes com- 
bine the two, and that is certainly better, but 
a brilliant match is often the very reverse of 
a true marriage, because it is apt to dazzle 
and blind one. A brilliant marriage for a 
young person who brings her husband, as 
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Mile, de Letour-Mesnil did, five hundred 
thousand francs, requires an equivalent of 
three or four millions; certainly it seems 
that a woman might be happy on less, but it 
is difficult to refuse four millions when offered. 

Now, in 1872, the Baron de Maurescamp 
offered six or seven millions to Mile. Latour- 
Mesnil through a mutual friend. 

Mme. de Latour-Mesnil replied with proper 
dignity that she was flattered by the proposal ; 
however, she asked several days to reflect and 
to make inquiries, but as soon as the ambas- 
sadress was out of the salon^ she ran to her 
daughter, embraced her with effusion, and 
melted into tears. 

"A husband, then?" said Jeanne, fixing 
upon her mother her great brilliant eyes. 
The mother made a sign of assent. 

" Who is the gentleman ?" asked Jeanne. 

"The Baron de Maurescamp. Ah! little 
girl, it is a splendid offer !" 

Accustomed to regard her mother as infal- 
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lible, and seeing her so happy, Jeanne did not 
hesitate to be so also, and the two poor creat- 
ures exchanged their caresses and tears for 
a long time. 

During the next week Mme. de Latour- 
Mesnil sincerely believed that she devoted 
herself to a serious inquest upon the person 
of M. de Maurescamp ; the fact was, she sim- 
ply closed her eyes and ears in order not to 
be awakened from her dream. Furthermore, 
she received from her family such enthusi- 
astic congratulations on the subject of this 
magnificent marriage, and she read so much 
vexation and jealousy in the eyes of rival 
mothers, that she was strengthened in her 
determination. M. de Maurescamp was for- 
mally accepted. Mme. de Latour-Mesnil and 
her daughter had met him in society ; he was 
not their intimate acquaintance, but they had 
seen him here and there, at the theatre, in the 
Bois; they knew his name and recognized his 
horses — ^that was something. 
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M. de Maurescamp had, moreover, some 
personal attractions ; he was a man of about 
thirty years of age, who led a high, Parisian' 
life. He held his title from his grandfather, 
who was a general under the first Emperor, 
and his fortune from his father, who had made 
it in honorable industry. He himself occu- 
. pied, thanks to his titled name, an agreeable 
sinecure in the highest financial circles ; only 
son and millionaire, he had Se-n spoiled by 
his mother, his friends, his servants, and his 
mistresses. His confidence in himself, his 
. conceit, his grand fortune imposed on all the 
world, and he lacked nothing that he ad- 
mired. He was listened to at his club with a 
certain respect; blase ^ sceptical, cold scoffer, 
and contemptuous of all things not practical, 
profoundly ignorant of others, he spoke with 
a high, strong voice, with authority and 
preponderance. He Was well informed 
upon things of his world, particularly about 
women, about whom he had his own ideas. 
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commonplace enough in themselves, but 
which he set up in principle and system, 
simply because they suited himself. ^' I have 
for principle ... It enters into my principles 
.... I have for system , . . That is part of 
my system." These expressions were to be 
constantly heard from his lips. If he had 
been born poor, he would have been only 
an ordinary man, but with plenty of money 
he was only a simpleton. 

The choice that this personage had made 
of Mile, de Latour-Mesnil may surprise some 
at first. On his side it was from inordinate 
vanity, and also as a speculation. Mile, de 
Latour-Mesnil was represented in the high, 
Parisian world as a Very accomplished young 
woman. Used to being refused nothing, and 
having the best of everything, he was ambi- 
tious to appropriate and wear this rare flower, 
and, moreover, he had " for principle" that, in 
order to be happy in the domestic relation, it 
is advisable to marry a young girl of perfect 
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education. The principle was not bad in 
itself, but he was ignorant that in order to 
uproot one of these choice plants from the 
maternal hot-house, and to transplant it 
successfully upon another soil, horticulture 
of the first order was necessary. 

Physically, M. de Maurescamp was a large 
and handsome man, rather high in color, and 
a little too heavy for elegance. Strong as an 
ox already, he seemed to desire to develop 
his strength ad infinitum; he jungled with 
dumb-bells in the morning, he practised fen- 
cing, twice a day he plunged into a cold bath, 
and dressed himself with pride in a close- 
fitting waistcoat, and enjoyed contemplation 
of his animal proportions. Such was the 
man to whom Mme. de Latour-Mesnil con- 
sidered it wise and well to confide the des- 
tiny of the angel who was her daughter. She 
had, it is true, an excuse, — ^which is for many 
women unequalled, — she was rather in love 
with her future son-in-law. She credited him 
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with being sufficiently intellectual aridv.sjiirit- 
ual to appreciate the mind of her daughter, 
and she imagined he must have been a piire 
and delicate-minded man to have preferred 
Jeanne's beauty and refinement to miare posi- 
tive advantages. . ' *'^ . 

• • • 

As to Jeanne, herself, she was nafui^ally 
disposed, as we have said, to adopt -her. 
mother's choice in all confidence. She was, 
besides, like many young girls, ready to 
throw herself into the arms of the first man 
who permitted himself to love her, and was 
lovable. 

It is necessary, also, to state that M . de 
Maurescamp, once permitted to pay court to 
her, had certain traits which corresponded to 
the idea that a young girl forms of her lover, 
especially when, as in this, case, there is a 
well-filled purse which enables the possessor 
to present bon-bons, bouquets, and jewelry, 
all of which throw a sort of glamour over the 
man. The least romantic must on such occa- 
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sions indulge in a little sentiment, and it is 
not uncommon to hear of men who, for the 
first and last time in their lives, even develop 
poetical proclivities. 

These delusions and enchantments lasted 
Mile, de Latour-Mesnil even up to the time 
of the splendors of the religious ceremony. 
On this supreme day, kneeling before the 
grand altar of St. Clothilde, under the bril- 
liant constellations of the wax candles, in the 
midst of the covert of flowers which envel- 
oped her, her hand in the hand of her hus- 
band, her heart beating in grateful piety and 
happy love, Jeanne reached the height of 
earthly happiness. 

We shall be within the mark in affirming 
that the happiness of the marriage hours is 
to more than three-quarters of women a de- 
ception. But the word deception is indeed 
feeble when it tries to express that which a 
soul of exquisite culture feels in conjugal in- 
timacy with a vulgar man. 
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The acquaintances of M. de Maurescamp 
might well wonder how the marriage was 
likely to turn out, knowing his principles to 
be, that love is nothing more than desire, 
and that virtue in women is nothing more 
than desire satiated. 

M. de Maurescamp was mistaken in his 
data ; he might have been right in his the- 
ories -in some distant age of the world, when 
it was difficult to distinguish man and woman 
from the beasts of the field. But .he forgot 
that a young Parisian, polished by civiliza- 
tion, and refined by the most delicate educa- 
tion, ceases absolutely to be an animal ; and 
if she returns to the savage state, it is her 
husband who leads her there. 



CHAPTER II. 

During the first days, there was in this 
young menage a slight feeling of coldness on 
the part of both ; with her, it was the bitter- 
ness of finding that love and passion were so 
different from what she had heard ; with him, 
it was the ruffling of a conceited man who 
does not feel himself sufficiently appreciated. 
However, Mme. de Maurescamp, in spite of 
the cares that agitated her brain, showed to 
her mother and the public that serene and 
impassive front which one always expects to 
find in newly-married people, and which wit- 
nesses the power of dissimulation in women. 
The organization of her new life in her su- 
perb home on the Avenue de TAlma, the 
diversions of the fetes that celebrated her 
marriage, the dazzling perfection of her 

house, her equipages, and her toilets, — ^all 
6 2* 17 
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these helped her without doubt — for she was 
a woman — to pass through, without too much 
reflection and discouragement, the first days 
of her married life. But the pleasures derived 
from prosperity alone — beyond what was not 
absolutely new to the life of the daughter of 
Mme. de Latour-Mesnil — are those of which 
one tires quickly. She had, on the other 
hand, lived with her mother in a region too 
elevafed to content herself with the small 
things of mundane existence, and in the midst 
of the whirlpool of gayety she experienced 
constantly home-sickness and loneliness in 
her present greatness. The dearest dream of 
her youth had been to continue with her hus- 
band, in the most tender and ardent union of 
soul, the kind of ideal life with which her 
mother had initiated her in sharing with her 
her favorites readings, thoughts, beliefs, and 
reflections upon all things; her enthusiasm 
for the grandeur of nature and the beautiful 
works of genius. One may imagine how 
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much M. de Maurescamp lent himself to 
such communion. This ideal life, so healthy 
for all, so necessary for women, he refused 
her, not only by grossness and ignorance, 
but also by system. In this he acted from 
principle ; because he considered a romantic 
nature to be the true and even the only cause 
of the ruin of women. In consequence, he 
estimated that all that could feed the imagi- 
nation, poetry, music, art in all its forms, and 
even religion, ought to be permitted to them 
' only in small doses. More than once his 
wife tried to interest him in that which in- 
terested her. She had a beautiful voice, and 
she sang to him the songs that she loved ; 
but these only succeeded in angering him. 

" No ! no !" cried her husband, facetiously ; 
" not so much soul, my dear, or I shall evap- 
orate I" 

She was very fond of English romances 
aiKl poetry, especially Tennyson, a passage 
of which she, one evening, commenced to 
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translate for him, when M. de Maurescamp, 
with the same idiotic jocularity, inter- 
rupted her by drumming on the piano in 
order not to hear. It was thus that he ex- 
pected to disgust her with poetry, not under- 
standing that he rather risked disgusting her 
with prose. At the theatre, exhibition, when 
travelling, it was always the same railleries 
and the same stupid humor a propos of all 
that awakened in his wife a lively emotion. 

Mme. de Maurescamp accustomed herself 
little by little to keep to herself all those 
sentiments which make life worth living to 
delicate and generous natures. Seeing no 
more the flames without, M. de Maurescamp 
persuaded himself that the fire was extinct, 
and flattered himself accordingly. 

" These tomfooleries of the women," said 
he to his friends at the club, "keep them 
always in the clouds, and that ends badly. I 
have taken mine in the beginning, and have 
stifled all her foolishness. . . . Now, she is 
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subdued, and I am content . . . Zounds! . . . 
it is better for a woman to stir about, to shop, 
to lunch with her friends, to ride, to follow 
the hounds . . . that is the true life for a 
woman . . . that doesn't leave her time to 
think . . . whereas if she stays in a corner 
in a brown study with Chopin or Tennyson 
... let her go and take a walk ... all that 
is forgotten. That's my system."^ 

It was impossible that the poverty of this 
system and the general intellectual penury of 
her husband should escape a bright mind 
such as Mme. de Maurescamp's. She was 
not long a dupe to his important tones and 
his authoritative manner. Men do not always 
understand their wives, but women always 
know their husbands perfectly. A year had 
not rolled around when the last illusion had 
vanished, and the last enchantment had gone : 
Mme. de Maurescamp was forced to recognize 
the fact that she was tied for life to a man 
whose sentiments were low and whose mind 
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was a blank. It is a great merit to a woman 
who makes such discoveries and yet remains 
an amiable and submissive wife. Mme. de 
Maurescamp had this merit, but in order to 
have it she needed often to remind herself that 
she was a Christian; that is to say, a devotee 
to a religion which loves trials and sacrifices. 

For this reason, she was all the more de- 
lighted at an event' which came to her during 
the second year of her marriage and which, 
in promising her a dear consolation, assured 
her, for some time, an independence and 
relative solitude. Soon the birth of a son 
came to give to her the only pure and com- 
plete joy that she had tasted since the day 
of her marriage: this happiness is usually, 
indeed, the only one which realizes in mar- 
riage all that it promises. 

As one may imagine, she wished to nurse 
her son, and she so much enjoyed this mater- 
nal duty that she would have liked to pro- 
long it even beyond the usual time, but 
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finally the child had to be weaned. It was 
about this time that M. de Maurescamp was 
astonished to see his wife come to dinner 
with her hair cut short. She had cut off her 
magnificent tresses under the pretext that 
they were falling out, which was not true. 

But she hoped, by this painful sacrifice of 
disfiguring herself, to prevent a greater evil. 
She had reckoned without her host. M. de 
Maurescamp, on the contrary, found this coif- 
fure of a little soldier lend to her face some- 
thing original and piquant. The poor woman 
was at her wits' end, and had nothing to do 
but to allow her hair to grow again. 

However, the deliverance which she hoped 
for in her secret heart came from a quarter 
least expected. A charming and noble creat- 
ure like her was capable of inspiring the 
most profound, the most ardent, and the 
most durable of passions ; she was worthy to 
take her place among the immortal lovers of 
history and legend, consecrated to imperish- 
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able attachments. But the love of M. de 
Maurescamp contained no imperishable ele- 
ment; it was — ^to employ an expression of 
his time — a naturalistic love, and naturalistic 
loves, although they little resemble the rose, 
are of ephemeral duration. 

He had long said to himself, and he allowed 
it to be heard among his friends, that he had 
married a statue, agreeable to look at, but icy 
enough to discourage Pygmalion himself. 
He said it even in terms less handsome, bor- 
rowing more willingly bis comparisons from 
natural history than from mythology. 

At heart, M. de Maurescamp, who was of 
a jealous nature, was not very sorry at a cir- 
cumstance which seemed to him a strong 
guarantee for his domestic security. Briefly, 
in spite of being bored by scruples and di- 
verse objections, that were unceasingly op- 
posed* to him, he occupied himself more 
agreeably elsewhere, and drew into his shell, 
where his wife gladly left him. 



CHAPTER III. 

When a woman renounces the particular 
love of her husband, one must not conclude, 
as did M. de Maurescamp, that she re* 
nounces love in general. After the first dis- 
enchantments of an ill-assorted union, a 
woman recovers herself from the shock, and 
takes up her interrupted dreaming; she re- 
forms her ideals, for a moment shaken, and 
says to herself, not without reason, that it is 
impossible that the world should make so 
much noise about love for nothing; that it 
was impossible that the grand passion which 
fills fable and history, which is sung by all 
the poets, glorified by all the arts, the eter- 
nal discourse of men and gods, should be in 
reality only a vain and even a displeasing 
chimera; she could not imagine that such 
homages should be rendered to a vulgar di- 

B 3 25 
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vinity, that such magnificent altars should be 
erected from age to age for such mean idols. 
She concluded, then, after these reflections, 
that, in spite of the want of affection in her 
own life, love exists, that others have known 
it, and she could not resign herself to live 
and to die without experiencing it. 

It is dangerous for a woman, after being 
deceived in her marriage, to nourish this 
ideal of an unknown love ; but there was for 
her a still greater danger, that of losing it. 
At this epoch, Mme. de Maurescamp formed 
a close friendship with Mme. d*Hermany, 
who was two or three years her senior. 
Friendship is the natural resource of a good 
woman whose heart is empty. Jeanne de 
Maurescamp was only twenty-two years old, 
and even her purity could not consider with- 
out a struggle the long perspective of soli- 
tude and moral distress which stretched out 
before her. Neither her mother, from whom 
she had hidden her sorrow in order not to 
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reproach her, nor her son, at present too 
young to occupy her much, nor even her 
faith, already disturbed by the indifference of 
an ironical world, could suffice for her im- 
mense need of confidence, expansion, and 
intercourse. 

She threw herself, heart and soul, into, 
sentiment which appeared at the time^ be 
sent to her as a consolation and safeguard. 

Mme. d'Hermany was honored by her 
friendship. She was a person of very seduc- 
tive manners, and belonged to a rare and ex- 
quisite variety of tragic blondes; without 
being large, she imposed on one by her per- 
fect beauty, by the strange lustre of her eyes 
of a sombre blue color, by the intellectual 
radius of her full and pure forehead. There 
was at the corner of her fine mouth a mys- 
terious curve, which seemed to indicate a bit- 
ter disdain. She had been, they said, very 
unfortunate, and a certain conformity of des- 
tiny had brought her near to Mme. de Mau- 
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rescamp. Like her, she had been married 
with a culpable thoughtlessness, but she had 
obtained her amicable divorce, so frequent 
in the worldly menage^ by a different way. 
She had married her cousin d'Hermany, a 
young man of agreeable countenance, but 
with the tastes and manners of a clown. 
Report said that he not only continued his 
life of a bachelor after marriage, but that he 
dragged her into his questionable society, — 
in theatre or racing parties, and to restaurant 
suppers. They say that at one of these sup- 
pers, at which a foreign prince assisted, the 
young woman was so outraged at the free- 
dom of language permitted before her that 
she finally struck one of the guests in the 
face : some pretend that it was her husband ; 
others that it was the foreign prince. How- 
ever this may be, from the date of this fa- 
mous blow, whether he received it or not, 
M. d'Hermany had chosen to consider him- 
self a widower. Nor was he sorry to do so. 
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for he stood rather in awe of his wife. This 
story had reached the ears of Mme. de Mau- 
rescamp, and she gave credence to all that 
which rendered the role played by Mme. 
d'Hermany more interesting. She imagined 
her as plunged, all sanguine and pure, into 
an infamous world, from whence she had 
come out worthily and without spot, and she 
liked to fancy the aureola of a Christian 
martyr around her beautiful forehead. 

Flattered and touched by this amiable 
worship, Mme. d*Hermany returned her 
affection, with less enthusiasm^ but with 
sincerity. Very spirituelle, and cultivated, 
somewhat artistic, she was very capable of 
appreciating the merits of Mme. de Mau- 
rescamp, and of responding to them. She 
knew soon all of Jeanne's secrets, and 
Jeanne believed that she knew all hers. 
Their friendship became close and intimate. 
They made their visits together, went shop- 
ping together, they had the same box at the 
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opera, and at the Frangaise; they went to- 
gether to the Cours de la Sorbonne, and 
when summer came they established them- 
selves at Deauville in the same villa. 

It was there that an incident happened 
which left a profound trace in the memory 
of Mme. de Maurescamp; although hold- 
ing themselves above repute, these two gra- 
cious friends led the life of the world and 
were naturally very much sought after. 
"Such a pretty team," said Mme. d'Her- 
many, "could not lack admirers." To in- 
crease the number, M. de Maurescamp and 
M. d*Hermany, with the ordinary good pa- 
ture of husbands, took care to take some 
one with them every Saturday evening, in 
case there should be no one else. The hom- 
age of these two dilettantes was received 
without prudery as without familiarity, with 
the tranquil and laughing ease which charac- 
terizes women of the fashionable world who 
are pure as well as those who are not. In 
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the evening, when Mme. de Maurescamp and 
Mme. d'Hermany found themselves alone, 
they amused themselves in their rooms by 
passing in satirical review the beaux of the 
day ; this was, as they called it, the massacre 
of the innocents. Mme. d'Hermany was 
especially keen in her nightly executions. 
Among those whom she treated most se- 
verely was a young man of the name of 
Saville, whom they called " Le beau Saville," 
and whom they said was the most stupid 
leader of the cotillon that they had ever 
met Mme. de Maurescamp was less bitter 
in her criticism, and found him a handsome 
and good-enough fellow. Mme. d'Hermany 
laughed at her and reproached her with having 
the tastes of a school-girl. As for her, had she 
not already been, for good reasons, disgusted 
with love and lovers for all time, she could 
only love a man thoroughly matured, and 
she drew a severe portrait of this imaginary 
being, who unfortunately resembled no one. 
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One evening in the end of August, Jeanne 
de Maurescamp had retired to her room to 
write to her mother before going to bed. It 
was long past midnight when she finished 
her correspondence. The night was stormy, 
and on approaching her window she noticed 
the magnificent lightning which illumined the 
horizon and silently furrowed the sea. At 
intervals she heard the distant thunder, like 
the deep bass notes of some grand cathedral 
organ. She knew that Mme. d'Hermany, 
like herself, adored the great dramatic scenes 
in nature, and, believing her yet up (she had 
said that she also was going to write letters 
this evening), Jeanne descended to the floor 
below and tapped gently at her friend's door. 
Receiving no response, she imagined her to 
be asleep. She decided to go down alone to 
the ground floor, the better to see from the 
large window of the veranda the play of 
lightning on the ocean. When she opened 
the door of the salotiy her candlestick in her 
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hand, she saw, in the dim light, two human 
forms, who sprang- up quickly on her en- 
trance. She gave a slight cry, which she 
stifled directly on recognizing Mme. d'Her- 
many, who, seizing her wrist, said, excitedly, — 

" Hush/^ 

Then, turning towards the man standing in 
the middle of the room in an embarrassed 
attitude, she added, " Gro." 

The man bowed and went out by the gar- 
den : it was le beau Saville. 

Mme. de Maurescamp, in the extreme as- 
tonishment of this discovery, let her candle 
fall, and so extinguished it ; then, after some 
seconds of immobility and stupor, she fell 
upon a divan, covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into tears. 

Mme. d'Hermany, with wild, dishevelled 
hair, walked to and fro in the darkness, stop- 
ping all at once before Jeanne. 

" Then," said she, " you took me for a 
saint ?" 
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" Yes," said Jeanne, simply. 

Mme. d'Hermany shrugged her shoulders, 
took several steps, and then began again : 

"How came you to believe that? How 
came you to think that I could cross with 
impunity the boundary where my miserable 
husband has led me ?" 

Jeanne did not reply ; she was choking. 

"You suffer, my child. Then come, and 
breathe the air. Come." 

She took her hand and raised her up 
somewhat roughly, and led her outside. 
She made her sit down on the little terrace 
of the veranda, and remained standing two 
steps from her, supporting herself against the 
column which held up the balcony. She 
looked fixedly at the sea, upon which con- 
tinued to pass glimmering, intermittent lights. 
After a long silence, she went towards her 
again. 

"You are foolish, my poor Jeanne," said 
she; "you are foolish, If^e all of us are at 
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the beginning. . . . My husband, after all, 
has rendered service to me without wish- 
ing it : he disengaged me of my swaddling 
clothes, he relieved me of my excessive 
ideals. . . . The truth is, my dear, that we 
are ridiculously brought up. . . . This ethe- 
real education gives us false ideas. . . . The 
truth is, that there is nothing upon earth, 
nor in heaven, I am afraid, which can realize 
the idea that one gives us of happiness. . • . 
They raise us as pure spirits, and we are 
only women, daughters of Eve . . . nothing 
more. . . . We are, indeed, forced to yield 
... to give . . . all, to die without having 
lived. . . . Those who wish to make an angel 
make a devil, you know. . . . Ah, my God-l 
no one ever entered into life with a purer 
soul than mine, and, I assure you, with more 
generous illusions, with higher faith . . . 
Well, what? I have realized ... a little 
quigker than others perhaps, thanks to that 
honest man, my husband ... I have realized 
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that all that was without object, without ap- 
plication, without reality . . . that no one 
understood me . . • that I spoke a language 
strange to our planet • . . that I was alone 
of my kind. . . . Finally, I had to resign 
myself to come down to a lower level . . • 
to accept the only real pleasure which this 
world gives. . . . After having dreamed of 
extraordinary loves, I contented myself with 
a love ordinary . . . because there was no 
other, because it is necessary to fulfil her 
destiny, and the destiny of a woman is to 
love and be loved. . . . There, my dear . . . 
what do you wish ? I am a fallen archangel 
. . . and I try to draw you with me in my 
fall. Is not that your thought ? I read it in 
your great eyes at each lightning flash which 
passes. . . . For the rest, the setting of the 
scene . . . the sky, and the sea of fire . . . 
and I . . . with my hair floating in the 
wind, and with my forehead exposed to the 
thunderbolt. . . . Very dramatic, do you not 
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find it so ? ... It is all the satne^ I am a 
miserable fiend to tell you all that . . . 
there is always time enough to learn it." 

"Then, why do you tell me?" asked Jeanne, 
who, during this strange discourse, had re- 
gained her calm a litt;le. 

"Do I know why, myself?" said Mme. 

d'Hermany. "Ah, thank God, there, is the 

* If 
ram. 

She ran down, abruptly, the two or three 
steps of the porch, exposing her uncovered 
head to the rain, which now commenced to 
fall heavily, at the same time shaking her 
hair and catching the rain-drops in her two 
hands to put to her burning forehead. 

"I implore you, Louise, come in," cried 
Mme.* de Maurescamp. 

She came up slowly, and, stopping before 
Jeanne, said, in a high, quick voice, — 

" We must say good-by, I suppose ?" 

" Why ?" said Jeanne, getting up. " I have 
no intention to reform the world. ... I only 

4 
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ask you never to speak to me of your loves, 
nor of mine. . . . For the rest, we will un- 
derstand each other well . . . your friend- 
ship will be a great resource for me • . . and 
I hope mine will be good for you." 

Mme. d'Hermany drew her violently to 
her breast and kissed her. 

" Thank you," said she. They went up to 
their rooms. Two hours later the day 
broke, finding Jeanne seated at the foot of 
her bed, her cheeks wet, and her eyes fixed 
upon vacancy. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Nothing more profoundly troubles our 
moral being than to discover deficiencies in 
those who personify for us goodness and 
honor, who should be our friend, guide, and 
philosopher. When we cease to esteem those 
in whom we have placed our confidence and 
our respect, we are brought to doubt even 
the virtues of which they were the visible 
image. False idols make us suspect religion 
itself. It was for this special reason that 
Mme. de Maurescamp, after having bitterly 
recognized the moral unworthiness of her 
friend, fell into doubts and discouragements 
as painful as they were dangerous. Her 
character was too lofty to break easily a 
friendship which had been so dear and also 
so public, but she felt, nevertheless, that for 
her this friendship existed no more. Without 

39 
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doubt, she had loved, in Mme. d'Hermany, 
her real qualities, but yet more those with 
which she had endowed her. The radiant 
aureola which she had placed upon her fore- 
head was forever extinct, and also ignomini- 
ously extinct. 

She could even pardon her for a culpable 
love, which had been justified by its object; 
she could have pardoned Petrarch, Dante, or 
Goethe, but she could not pardon le beau 
Saville. She could not pardon her hypocriti- 
cal affectation in covering him with ridicule, 
and, above all, she could not pardon her for 
having tried to drag her down with her, by 
exposing her with the audacity of a fallen 
angel to her perverse theories ; she pardoned 
her less because she felt that she had half 
succeeded, and that little by little the poison 
made its way in her veins. 

In reality, under the impression of this 
new disenchantment, Jeanne de Maurescamp 
henceforth looked on the world with less 
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illusion and optimism than formerly. She 
observed with a more experienced eye that 
which passed around her; much that she 
had treated as calumny seemed to her now 
very likely; much gossip that she had im- 
agined innocent became suspicious to her. 
After having seen in the world more virtue 
than there was, she commenced to see none 
at all. 

She commenced to ask herself if she was 
not, as Mme. d*Hermany had said, alone of 
her kind; if her sentiments and her ideas 
upon life and, in particular, upon love were 
not only the product of an artificial educa- 
tion and of an imagination duped by poetical 
deceptions ; if, finally, pleasure such as this 
was not worth more than nothing. It is a 
touching spectacle, and one worthy of com- 
miseration, when an honest young woman 
arrives at this stage, which is almost inevita- 
ble in the mundane life, struggles against 
these agonies, to, finally, fall brusquely from 
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the point of an excessive ideality into exces- 
sive reality. 

Outside of the philosophers, there is al- 
ways a good number of curious people, who 
follow with interest this sort of little drama. 
The world is full of persons who have noth- 
ing better to do, and who mix themselves up 
with it in order to hasten the denouement. 

One of the most ingenious of this kind 
was the Vicomte de Monthelin, a man well 
known in high Parisian society. M. de 
Monthelin made a specialty of love, and that 
of itself gave him a title to the ladies' favor. 
He did not play, nor smoke, nor go to his 
club regularly; when after dinner all the 
masculine guests hurried to the smoking- 
room, he remained with the ladies. All that 
gave him a great advantage, and he abused it 
with pleasure. Though no longer young, he 
was still elegant, a fine talker, with chivalrous 
airs, and a heart that Wcis a veritable well of 
corruption. For a long time he had busied 
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himself in finding out men^^ges in distress, 
and in hastening the chlnax. This was his 
specialty. Two or three duels safely ended — 
of which one was with the Count Jacques de 
Lerne, who had called him the " requin des 
salons" — had put the finishing touch to his 
reputation. 

In the winter which followed the season 
passed by the young friends at Deauville, it 
became evident that M. de Monthelin re- 
garded Mme. de Maurescamp as a pear about 
ripe. One noticed that he strengthened his 
ties of friendship with M. de Maurescamp at 
the same time that he narrowed the circle of 
his operations with the wife. The visits to 
her house became more frequent; he con- 
trived to cross her at the Bois in the morn- 
ing, and presented himself regularly in her 
box on Friday at the Opera, and Tuesday at 
the Frangaise. 

In her profound moral isolation and de- 
spair, Jeanne submitted almost without a 



* 
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struggle to the fascination which is almost 
always exerted upon her sex by a man's 
fixed design and determination. She felt 
herself little by little almost confused in the 
midst of the calculated and continued evolu- 
tions with which M. de Monthelin encom- 
passed her. She was not long in according 
to him the favors which are the ordinary pre- 
lude of a complete abandon. It was thus 
that she became accustomed to inform him 
what visits she was going to make, in which 
visits he arranged to meet her during the 
day, and she also let him know the hours 
when he would probably find her at home 
alone ; at the balls, as he did not dance, she 
reserved several dances to sit with him, — that 
is to say, the occasions for a tete-a-tete be- 
hind the shadow of the curtains, or the plants 
of the hot-house. These intrigues, in place 
of something better, caused her a sort of dis- 
traction which occupied her ; the emotion of 
danger, while agitating her nerves, gave her 
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the impression that her heart was interested. 
In short, our poor Jeanne was truly on the 
eve of an ignominious fall, when a new per- 
sonage appeared upon the scene. 

It was a woman, — an old woman, — the 
Coutitess de Lerne, the mother of this Jacques 
de Lerne who had been wounded in a duel 
some years before by M. de Monthelin. 
Mme. de Lerne had always been a woman 
without principle, but also without malignity, 
and full of wit and intelligence. She had the 
good taste not to become a prude, after hav- 
ing left off being a coquette. Her indulgence 
for the feebleness which she well understood, 
her good humor, her good advice, her posi- 
tion as belonging to a family of fortune, in 
spite of the memories of her very fast youth, 
gave her a general sympathy. She had a 
very recherche salon^ where she gathered to- 
gether persons distinguished in politics, lit- 
erature, and art, to which she added some 
pretty women to ornament the landscape. 
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Jeanne de Maurescamp, with her elegant 
beauty and superior modesty, was one of the 
charms of this model salon^ and it was with 
no intention of flattery that the old countess 
lavished attentions upon her in order to draw 
her and to retain her. She had two reasons 
for this : the first, assuredly, was to raise the 
eclat of her receptions ; the second, which was 
less orthodox, was to make Mme. de Maure- 
scamp the mistress of her son. 

Seven or eight years before she had lost 
her eldest son Guy de Lerne; the second, 
Jacques, had just left Saint-Cyr when his bro- 
ther died. Seeing his mother alone, he had 
given in his resignation in order to live near 
her. He was a young man with great natu- 
ral gifts which he could have developed had 
he wished to do so. He painted very well 
in water colors, and above all was an excel- 
lent musician, and some of his compositions, 
waltzes, cradle-songs, and symphonies were of 
superior merit ; but either from an indolence 
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of nature, or from a discouragement in his 
broken career, he had remained a. simple* 
amateur and became a very bad subject. 
Except with his mother, where duty held 
him, one saw very little of him in society 
which did not please him, and one saw him a 
great deal in another class' of society where 
he appeared to please himself infinitely. 
Mme. de Lerne had thought first of marry- 
ing him, — one must do her this justice, — ^but 
she had found him ^'so reluctant that she 
had given up the idea of an honorable alli- 
ance, which would take him away from her. 
For a long time she had cast her eyes for 
her laudable object upon Jeanne de Maure- 
scamp, whose unhappy conjugality had not 
escaped her experienced eye. Without en- 
tering into these unseemly explanations, she 
had, as far as she could, placed this charming 
person under his eyes, nor neglected any 
occasion to extol her excellence to him. 
But Jacques de Lerne, although evidently 
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struck by her extreme beauty and the dis- 
tinction of her mind, had appeared to testily 
to it only by an absent curiosity. It was 
then that the countess, who had watched the 
young woman attentively, seeing her almost 
ready to fall under the fascination of M. de 
Monthelin, resolved to attempt some heroic 
deed, partly from interest for her son, and 
partly through hatred for the man who had 
almost caused his death. 

She wrote one morning to Jeanne to in- 
form her that unless she was countermanded 
she would go to see her at three o'clock, 
having something of importance and of an 
agreeable nature to confide to her. Jeanne, 
a little astonished at this mystery, awaited 
the said hour. She saw her enter her bou- 
doir accompanied by her footman, who car- 
ried a little basket dog-house ornamented 
with passementerie fringe and hooks. The 
countess had in her maternal arms a very 
little dog with long, well-combed hair, a real 
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miniature, white and liver-colored spaniel. 
They said he came originally from Mexico, 
and that he was the admiration and the envy 
of connoisseurs. 

" My dearest," said Mme. de Lerne, " you 
tell me that you are in love with Toby ? . . . 
Permit me to make you the sole possessor." 

"Is it possible?" cried Mme. de Maure- 
scamp. 

"I have been asking myself . for a long 
time," said Mme. de Lerne, " what I could do 
to thank a charming young creature like you 
for showing yourself so amiable, so good, 
and so faithful to an aged friend. ... It is so 
rare. ... I am so touched by it, so touched. 
... I am very happy to have found some- 
thing that pleases you, I assure you." 

Jeanne did not recall very well the circum- 
stances when she had manifested her passion 
for Toby, but all the same she felt the sacri- 
fice made by Mme. de Lerne. 

"Ah, madame, dear madame," said she, 

Q, d 5 
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confusedly ; " but how can I accept it ? he is 
so cute, this little dog, so extraordinary for 
his years . . . but what a privation 1 . . . and 
this dear little house !" 

And to finish her sentence the graceful 
young woman threw herself into the arms of 
Mme. de Lerne. 

" Come, my love," said Jeanne, taking the 
dog into her arms, and covering it with ca- 
resses. 

They sat down. Mme. de Lerne, in re- 
sponse to the questions of Jeanne, told her 
how to take care of it, feed it, and even how 
to doctor it, and all other desirable informa- 
tion. She then asked after the health of M. 
de Maurescamp. 

" Indeed, I do not know why I ask, . . . 
One has only to look at him. . . . His health 
is exuberant, he is a superb man . . . superb. 
It is a pleasure to see such a man." 

"And your son," asked Jeanne; "is he 
well ?" 
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" My son ? . . . Oh, he is another kind, of 
a delicate kind, you know. Of an artistic 
nature . . . but if that were all . . ." 

" But he is a very good son," said Mme. de 
Maurescamp. 

"Oh, yes, he is certainly a good son; 
there is no doubt about that. . . . Tell me 
my de§r, are you free to-morrow ? It is my 
Wednesday. . . . Will you come and dine 
with us? . . . You will find your friend 
Mme. d*Hermany." 

"Willingly ... I believe M. de Maure- 
scamp has no engagement." 

" Very well then, I count upon you both." 

And Mme. de Lerne got up to leave, but 
first she made her adieux to Toby, and this 
gave Mme. de Maurescamp another opportu- 
nity for effusive gratitude. Then, having got 
what she came for, she took her leave and 
put up her lips to Jeanne. 

" But what can I do for you in return for 
all this amiability ?" 
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Mme. de Lerne turned quickly towards 
her, and regarding, her with the amiable 
smile of an old lady : 

" Marry my son for me," said she. 

"Ah! that," cried Mme. de Maurescamp, 
"is an enterprise of which I think myself 
thoroughly incapable." 

" Why ?" said Mme. de Lerne, in the same 
tone. "I think, on the contrary, that you 
are more capable than any one else." 

Jeanne did not reply, but opened her great 
eyes and regarded her. 

" Yes, really," continued Mme. de Lerne, 
" I am persuaded that he is more likely to 
take your advice on the subject than that of 
any one else." 

" But you are joking, my dear madame," 
murmured Jeanne, regarding lier with the 
same air of surprise. 

" I am not joking. ... And if you had a 
sister who resembled you, really I think the 
affair would be settled at once." 
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" I assure you I do not understand you," 
said Jeanne. " M. de Lerne hardly knows me 
at all." 

"I beg your pardon . . . he knows you per- 
fectly ; my son is very observant, very pene- 
trating. ... I know that he appreciates you 
very highly. ... I do not wish to insist 

beyond that, but I am certain that, on this 
question of marriage, you could have the 
greatest influence over him . . . very great 
influence. If you will recommend to him 
some young person . . , one of your friends 
... I believe, upon my word, he would take 
her with his eyes closed." 

" I do not believe a word of it," cried Mme. 
de Maurescamp. 

" And / am sure of it. . . . Try, you will 
see." And they both laughed together. 

" But, seriously," replied the countess, 
" think about it a little, search among your 
friends, your acquaintances . . . Ah, you 
will render me a great service." 
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"But, in the first place, I must tell you/' 
said Mme. de Maurescamp, "that I am dread- 
fully afraid of M. Jacques." 

" Nonsense !" cried the countess, as if she 
could scarcely believe her ears. 

" Positively. . . . He has the air of a cynic. 
. . . He has a mind so satirical, so bitter. . . . 
And then, besides . . .'* 

The young woman checked herself, embar- 
rassed. 

"And then, besides, he is a bad subject 
altogether, isn't he ?" 

"Good gracious! I don't know; that does 
not concern me." 

" Yes, he is a bad subject, that is certain. 
. . . But, like all such animals, he has a heart 
of gold, — ^and he is good down to the core. 
. . . '*Ah, what a good work you would ac- 
complish, my dear child, if you could help 
me in drawing him from the coils of that 
Lucy Mary ... for it is Lucy Mary, now, 
you know. Ah, yes, of the opera. . '. . She 
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takes a part of one of the pages. ... It is 
frightful, frightful, my poor child. . . . You 
will see that later in your son. ... In the 
mean time, try to marry mine for me, that 
will be delightful. .... And I repeat that, if 
there is any one in the world who can ac- 
complish this miracle, it is you. . . . Good- 
by, my dear." She kissed her, and, with her 
hand on the door-handle, said, — 

" You will say a word to him to-morrow 
evening ?" 

" Well, I will try," said Jeanne. 

The Countess de Lerne then finally took 
her leave, very well satisfied with her ma- 
noeuvre. She was not wrong in being so, for, 
for the first time in several months, Jeanne's 
imagination was occupied with another man 
than M. de Monthelin. She had very well 
understood what Mme. de Lerne had hoped 
she would comprehend by her insinuations 
and her apparent reticence; that is to say, 
that she had in Jacques de Lerne a fervent 
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admirer. That astonished her and interested 
her. How? why? what relation was there 
between them? She could not understand 
it. She threw herself upon a sofa, and re- 
called to mind the occasions when she had 
met him, the words that he had spoken to 
her, his expression, and his attitude towards 
her, — trying to find, in these details, some- 
thing which confirmed the mysterious revela- 
tion of the old Countess, It was true, then, 
that this young man, cold, intellectual, and 
ennuye, had always intimidated her. . . . She 
felt ill at ease when he came near her in a 
drawing-room. She thought she recollected 
that hfe seemed, in fact, to treat her with a 
sort of exceptional courtesy, sparing her the 
sarcastic pleasantries to which he treated 
other women. She liked the idea of being 
respected by this debauchee. She called up 
before her his handsome face, bored, but 
haughty in expression, his penetrating eyes, 
his clean, shaven cheeks, and his long mous- 
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tache a la tartare. She smiled at the thought 

of treating this personage, the terror of her 

»youth, with protecting and maternal airs . . . 

and said to herself that she certainly did not 

dare to do it. 

As she awoke from these reveries, all the 

time smoothing with her white hand Toby's 
great ears, the door opened and M. de Mon- 

thelin entered. Little Toby, who had never 
seen the requin des salons^ — as M. de Mon- 
thelin never went to Mme. de Lerne's, — ^took 
him apparently for an intruder, but, however, 
testified that he had no fear of him. He 
sprang from the knees of his mistress, and 
posted himself bravely in front of her, bark- 
ing with all his might. Nothing so disturbs 
the entrance of a gallant man to a lady's 
presence, above all, if he has pretentions to 
her favor, as a trifling incident of this kind. 
Jeanne de Maurescamp, who had a keen 
sense of the ridiculous, could not keep from 
^ laughing at the contrast presented between 
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the would-be dignified entrance of M. de 
Monthelin and his evident . uneasiness at the 
aggressive attitude of Toby. It was thus 
Toby, as if he had entered into the plot of 
Mme. de Lerne, contributed his humble part 
in achieving her success. For, after such a 
debuty M. de Monthelin understood that a 
tender scene was out of the question; he 
confined himself to touching lightly on 
things of sentiment, and resigned himself to 
caressing Toby, since he could not strangle 
him. 



CHAPTER V. 

It was not without a certain inward agita- 
tion that Jeanne de Maurescamp seated her- 
self in her coupe to go with her husband to 
the house of the Countess de Lerne. She 
had given a good deal of attention to her 
toilet on this occasion, and after much re- 
flection had decided on a costume in har- 
mony with the gravit]f of the role she was to 
play this evening. She had put on a dress of 
dark-red velvet. It was a pity that her arms 
and shoulders gleamed out of this robe in 
their rounded whiteness; she felt that the 
severity of her appearance was a little dimin- 
ished, but she could not do otherwise. 

She was placed at table to the left of 
Jacques de Lerne, who had Mme. d'Hermany 
at his right. Although her imagination was 
pleased by the secret worship that Jacques 
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was supposed to have for her, she found at 
the beginning that this secret worship was a 
little too discreet. M. de Lerne did not take 
the trouble to talk to her, and devoted him- 
self entirely to his neighbor on the right. 
In spite of that, Jeanne lent an acute ear to 
their conversation: she heard among other 
things that Mme. d'Hermany, after having 
exchanged with Jacques several brilliant rep- 
artees, reproached him with a naughty way 
he had of inflicting nicknames upon every- 
body. 

" I suppose," said she, " that I have mine 
also r 

" That has not the shadoiy of a doubt." 

" And what is it ?" asked the young blonde, 
bending towards him. 

" Sleeping Water," responded Jacques, 
leaning forward a little. 

Mme. d'Hermany blushed, then, looking 
him full in the face, with the candor of a 
young communicant : 
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" Why Sleeping Water ?" said she. 

" Nothing ... it is an Indian name." 

" And I, M. de Lerne," said Jeanne, laugh- 
ing ; " have I also a nickname ?" 

" You ?" said he. 

He fixed his ^y^s upon her, and, bowing 
slightly, added, in a serious tone, — 

" No." 

Seeing her a little embarrassed, he changed 
the conversation at once, and commenced 
speaking of other things, — music, foreign 
countries which he had visited, — seeming to 
put his quick questions ingeniously, to have 
the pleasure of her reply, and looking at her 
with an air both grave and sweet, seeming to 
encourage her to speak. 

Ah, yes, decidedly there was something 
extraordinary. There was something in the 
manner in which Jacques spoke to her, lis- 
tened to her, and looked at her, an indefina- 
ble shade of kindness, of esteem which he 
seemed to reserve for her alone. How was it 
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that she had not noticed it sooner? how 
singular it was ! . . . And it was all the more 
singular because she was not at all the kind 
of woman that is generally appreciated by 
a man like this. However, it was amiable 
'on his part, and Jeanne vowed to herself with 
more zeal than ever before to concentrate 
herself to the task of marrying this young 
man, who, in spite of all his bad relations, 
had still some good feeling. She passed be- 
fore herself in review all the young girls that 
she knew and who might suit; but for the 
moment she could not find one. 

After dinner, part of the guests went into 
the smoking-room. M. de Lerne was follow- 
ing them when his mother stopped him. 

" Jacques," said she, " play your last waltz 
for Mme. de Maurescamp before the rest 
come in . . . she does not know it. ... I 
am sure it will please her very much." 

*' I pray you to do so, M. de Lerne," said 
Jeanne. 
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He bowed, and seated himself before the 
piano. He played his new waltz, then some 
other pieces for which Jeanne asked him. 
Little by little as he went on, the guests, 
after having listened with courtesy to the 
music, took up their conversation in different 
parts of the room. Mme. de Maurescamp 
remained alone near the piano with Jacques 
at the extremity of the great salon. 

As the young man came to the end of a 
brilliant performance, and ran his fingers idly 
over the keys, Mme. de Maurescamp judged 
that her psychological moment had arrived. 

" What talents you have I" said she. "And 
you paint very well, also, they say." 

" I daub a little." 

" How droll some things are in this world 
. . . things inexplicable," murmured the 
young woman, as if speaking to herself 

" Is it I, madame, who am the subject of 
that reflection ?" 

"Yes . . . you have all the tastes which 
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usually attach a man to his home . . . and 
you live outside ... at the club." 

" Good gracious ! what is coming now ?" 
thought M. de Lerne. 

" ]^. Jacques," replied Jeanne, swinging her 
fan quickly and nervously. 

" Madame ?" 

"You are going to find me very indis- 
creet ?" 

" I am so indulgent." 

"Your mother is very anxious that you 
should marry." 

" I do not doubt it, madame." 

" And you, you do not wish it ?" 

" No, madame, not at all." 

" You have reasons for that ?" 

"Only one: it is that I do not know a 
woman in all the world worthy of me," 

" Gracious me I" 

"That is to say, — ^pardon," said Jacques, 
with the same gravity ; " there is yourself . . . 
but you are not free . . . and besides " 
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" Besides," said the young woman, raising 
her eyebrows. 

"Besides . . . yourself, you are upon the 
point of going to the bad." 

" But, M. Jacques I" 

" Excuse me, but it is my opinion." 

" And why ?" said Jeanne. 

" Because you choose your friends badly." 

" That means, I suppose, that I was wrong 
in not choosing M. Jacques de Lerne." 

" No . . . truly, no . . . however, such as 
you see me, I was bom to understand and 
even to share the love of the angels." 

"Ah, indeed!" said Mme. de Maurescamp, 
laughing; "if I believed the public report, 
you are very, very feir from the love of the 
angels." 

"What could I do? I have been discour- 
aged," said M. de Lerne, laughing in his turn. 
" Will you permit me to relate to you a scan- 
dalous story ?" 

" That might interest me infinitely . . . but 
< 6* 
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I suppose I would have to leave in the midst 
of it." 

" I do not think so. It is a story which will 
explain many things to you. It is that of my 
first love, which ended miserably for me . . , 
but let us not anticipate. I was then, 
madame, twenty years old, and, strange as it 
may seem, had never loved. ... I had, I 
must tell you, extraordinarily lofty ideas of 
women and loVb, an idea almost holy. I had 
in my heart a veritable treasure of devotion, 
of passion, and of respect, which I could not 
think of placing lightly. Then I met a woman 
whom I loved as she wished to be loved, and 
who loved me as she wished; she belonged to 
a family of note ; she had married badly, — that 
goes without saying, — and was very unhappy. 
She was no longer young, but I loved her all 
the more because she had suffered for so long 
a time. . . . For the rest, she was extremely 
beautiful, somewhat blonde ; outside of that 
she was of a scrupulous purity which made 
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me despair more than once . . . for, although 
she was sacred to me, I was but twenty years 
old . . . but I had to respect her or to leave 
her. Our tete-a-tetes were rare and short. 
Her husband was very jealous, and watched 
over her closely. We might have used some 
Vulgar means to have had rendezvous outside 
... in a carriage, or at the house of a friend. 
But all that was vulgar, all that could degrade 
our love, we mutually repudiated. . . . Some 
months passed in this constraint. In spite of 
the reserve, which was assuredly very painful, 
that her conscience imposed upon me, — per- 
haps on account of this very reserve, — I was 
as much in love and as happy as one can be 
in this world. I had the profound joy of 
rendering to this dear creature all the late- 
coming happiness, without being blended 
with a single remorse, for the little that she 
gave me she might have given to a brother ; 
however, that little was for me a supreme 
delight. 
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" One beautiful night in the month of Octo- 
ber, during the hunting season ... we were 
neighbors in the country . . . her husband 
had gone to Paris to spend twenty-four hours. 
... I had obtained, after urgent supplication, 
permission to be received in her room for one 
hour . . * " 

" Pardon," said Mme. de Maurescamp, get- 
ting up from her chair, " I must be going." 

" No, no, do not be afraid ; the room was 
on the ground floor, and opened upon the 
park. . . . Towards midnight I made my 
way by the window, a little high and difficult 
of access, around which I remember were 
branches of jasmine and clematis, which gave 
forth in the night air an exquisite odor. . . . 
I do not know if it was this odor, which was 
a little captivating in itself, or the impression 
new to me of being in her own room . . . 
but I felt myself that night less resigned than 
usual to the pitiless scruples that she im- 
posed upon me. ... It was a dolorous scene 
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that I do not remember without shame . . . 
the poor woman finished by throwing herself 
at my knees, her hands clasped, begging me 
to be honest with her, asking me with tears 
if I was not happy, if I could be more so, if 
I would wish to be so at the expense of her 
repose, her honor, and even her life ... for 
she could not survive a disgrace. . . . Finally 
she conquered ... I yielded, partly to her 
tears, partly to my proper feeling, which told 
me in fact that there was nothing beyond the 
intoxication of this passionate and yet inno- 
cent friendship. She thanked me, madly 
kissing my hands, and I went out from her 
as I had come. Hardly had I put my foot 
on the sand of the path, when I turned to 
send her a last kiss, murmuring, ' 'Till to- 
morrow.' 

" I saw her in the moonlight, standing mo- 
tionless, framed by the window, her arms 
crossed upon her breast. She responded to 
my kiss that I waved to her by a slight move- 
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ment of the shoulders ; then, with her beau- 
tiful contralto voice that I adored, she slowly 
let fall these two words, — 

" ' Good-by, fool." 

" I have never seen her since. From that 
moment she closed upon me her door, her 
window, and her heart." 

Mme. de Maurescamp had listened with an 
extreme attention. When he had finished she 
regarded him fixedly. 

"And you have concluded from this?" said 
she. 

"I have concluded that the pure women 
are too skilful for me." 

" Seriously, M. de Lerne, if in order to jus- 
tify your general scorn of our sex, you have 
no other cause than this souvenir of your 
youth ..." 

"Oh, I have others," said Jacques. He 
pronounced these words in so singular a tone 
that Jeanne raised her eyes quickly to his. 
She was surprised at the expression, that 
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was almost painful, which had suddenly con- 
tracted his forehead and his lips. 

" I have a frightful lot of them," added he, 
insistingly. 

Then with a very earnest manner : 

" You are a young woman, full of goodness 
and honor . . . whom I esteem infinitely . . . 
but I cannot tell them, these causes, even to 
you." 

She got up, a little embarrassed, and, ar- 
ranging her drapery,— 

"I believe that I am compromising my- 
self," she said, gayly. 

He got up also. 

" Pardon me for having kept you so long." 

" But I do not relinquish my effort,'' said 
she, graciously leaving him. 
le bowed without replying. 

The long interview between Mme. de Mau- 
rescamp and Jacques had not failed to excite 
the natural curiosity of the guests of Mme. 
de Lerne. Jeanne perceived it, and in order 
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to take away all isuspicious character from 
their iete-a-tete^ she said, in a loud voice, pass- 
ing near the countess, — 

"No hope, my dear.madame, I have lost 
my cause." 

Jacques's mother, who had watched them 
from afar with a lively interest, was not of 
the same opinion. She believed, on the con- 
trary, that the young woman had not lost her 
cause, but that there was every reason to 
hope. 



CHAPTER VI. 

We know well enough how love is born ; 
but we do not know at all how is born con- 
geniality. It is almost impossible to follow 
the delicate and complicated threads which 
suddenly draw two hearts and two minds to- 
gether in this whimsical sentiment Although 
a feminine attraction is not necessary, it is 
not, however, indispensable, since this sympa- 
thy shows itself often between persons of the 
same sex, and it does not depend upon age. 
This sudden affinity which establishes itself 
between two beings almost unknown the one 
to the other, this vivacity of exchanged im- 
pressions, this mutual sympathy, this facility 
of expansion and this need of confidence, in 
what secret unison of ideas, of tastes, of quali- 
ties or faults, can we seek the subtle cause ? 
We cannot tell; but this indefinable senti- 
D 7 73 
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ment Jacques de Lerne experienced for Jeanne 
de Maurescamp, and Jeanne, after their confi- 
dential interview, was not far from sharing it. 
How was it that this blase libertine and this 
young woman of spotless character, appar- 
ently separated by an abyss, seemed to under- 
stand each other at a glance. In spite of so 
much difference between them, they felt that 
they had a common depth, where they ex- 
perienced the same impressions, the same 
judgment, the same trials, the same joys, and 
the same sorrows. 

These sympathetic meetings are the good 
fortune of this mondaine life ; in the constant 
movement and wide-spread Parisian relation- 
ships, they often last only during the space of 
a dinner or of an evening. They enjoy them- 
selves together, they draw each other out, 
they confide their secrets to each other, they 
almost love each other, and they see each 
other no more — till the following year ; then 
it must be all played over again. But be- 
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tween Mme. de Maurescamp and Jacques de 
Lerne it could not be thus ; they belonged to 
the same class of society, moved in the same 
set^ and were destined to take up again their 
broken conversation after a very brief delay: 
M. de Lerne, besides, after having thought 
over the matter two or three days, said to 
himself that he would call upon Mme. de 
Maurescamp. Why did she wish me to 
marry? What was this mystery? In any 
case it was a mark of personal interest, which 
was worth politeness, appreciation, and grati- 
tude. He went in to see her one evening 
about five o'clock. There he found M. de 
Monthelin, seated in the corner by the fire. 
M. de Monthelin, who had already had enough 
of the presence of Toby, was so much ex- 
asperated by that of M. de Lerne that he 
lost his ordinary savoir-faire. He persisted, 
against all conventionality, in prolonging his 
visit so indefinitely that Jacques de Lerne was 
forced to take his leave first, although he had 
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been the last to arrive. M. de Monthelin did 
not gain much by this ; the excessive cold- 
ness which he noticed in Jeanne after the 
departure of Jacques showed him that he 
had committed an error, and in order to 
repair it, as is customary, he committed a 
second. 

"You seem annoyed with me," said he, 
smiling, "because I have not yielded my 
place to M. de Lerne." 

"Honestly, I am," said she. "You ar- 
rived before him, and to remain after -him 
gives you the air of being master of the 
house, to which you have no right, so far as 
I know." 

" It is true," said he. " I beg you a thou- 
sand pardons ; but you know that sentiments 
do not reason." 

" It was wrong," repeated she ; " all the 
more, it seems to me, because, since your 
duel with M. de Lerne, you are placed in a 
position towards him of peculiar delicacy." 
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"It is true; but how could I find the 
strength to tear myself away ?" 

"By the way," interrupted the young 
woman, "what was the cause of this duel 
. , . may I know ?" 

" Oh, nothing ... a bit of gossip." ' 

" Gossip ? what gossip ?" 

," A slander which came to my ears." 

" Ah ! slander ? You do not wish to tell 
me . . . you prefer that I should guess it ?" 

"Then you know it?" said M. de Mon- 
thelin. 

" Certainly," said she. 

" I hope you have not heard it from him 
in any case." 

" He has too much honor for that," replied 
Jeanne. 

M. de Monthelin, seeing decidedly that this 
little fencing matter did not turn to his ad- 
vantage, offered some excuse and took his 
leave. 

In virtue of the Persian proverb, — make 
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yourself scarcb if you wish to be loved, — the 
visits of the Count de Lerne were in general 
considered by ladies very flattering for those 
who were favored by them. His personal 
grace, his intelligence, his talents, and even a 
happy way he had of expressing himself made 
him a particularly interesting person. It was 
for Mme. de Maurescamp a real grief to think 
that in his first visit he had found so little 
amusement, and, above all, that he had found 
M. de'Monthelin installed upon a footing of 
intimacy which was almost compromising. 
Without foreseeing how it would be possible 
to explain herself with M. de Lerne upon so 
delicate a subject, she nevertheless awaited 
with impatience the following Wednesday, 
when she counted upon meeting him at his 
mother's reception. But on arriving at the 
house of the countess she had the disappoint- 
ment of learning that Jacques was slightly in- 
disposed, and that he had gone to bed. Right 
or wrong, she saw in this circumstance an 
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evidence of disdain or at least of ill-humor on 
his part. The esteem of this young man, 
whose life had been so little exemplary, had 
all at once become to her so essential that 
the idea of losing it for an indefinite time on 
account of a false impression given by her- 
self seemed to her to be insupportable. She 
summoned up all her resolution, and, taking 
courage, drew the old countess aside. 

"Ah, dear madame," said she, "I com- 
mence to think that I despaired too quickly 
of the conversion of your son. He came 
to my house the day before yesterday, and, 
as he is not a great visitor, I thought that 
perhaps he had something to tell me of a 
serious nature . . . that he wished to speak 
to me of the important affair of his mar- 
riage. Unfortunately, I was not alone ... I 
regret it much, especially if it was a good 
motive which brought him." 

"Nothing more probable, my dear child; 
but, thank God, that is not irreparable, if you 
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wish it . . . when could he have the pleasure 
of finding you if he should wish to come 
again ?" 

" If he wishes it," replied Mme. de Maure- 
scamp, wrinkling her forehead with an air of 
reflection. " Well, let me see . . . to-morrow 
evening after dinner ; I am going to rest to- 
morrow evening." 

" He shall be informed of it, my dear." 

Mme. de Maurescamp passed the next day, 
bitterly regretting, in her delicate and solitary 
soul, having made so marked an advance to 
M. de Leme. If he did not come,.what a mor- 
tification it would be 1 And if he did, would 
he not think he came to a rendezvous? Would 
he not perhaps imagine that this question of 
his marriage was only a pretext, serving to 
cover a sort of brazen-faced effrontery ? 

The evening arrived. After dinner M. de 
Maurescamp played with his son Robert for 
a little while, in his wife's little buttercup 
salon^ then went, as was his custom, to smoke 
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a cigar on the boulevard. Jeanne continued 
to play, in an excited manner, a series of 
waltzes and mazurkas on the piano, while her 
son, in a white dress and blue sash, danced 
jigs with his English nurse and Toby. She 
suddenly stopped herself on seeing the door 
open ; it was a servant : 

" Madame the countess receives ?" 

" Yes ; who is there ?" 

" Monsieur the Count de Leme," madame. 

" Show him in." 

She took up her son in her arms and 
kissed him, then seated herself gravely in an 
arm-chair, holding him as madonnas hold 
their babes. 

Jacques de Leme saw the saintly picture, 
which proved to him (at least Jeanne hoped 
so) that the circumstances were more serious 
and more respectable than he had perhaps 
been led to suppose. He appeared, however, 
to experience neither surprise nor disappoint- 
ment, and commenced to caress little Robert, 
/ 
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and as if he had come only with that one 
object After a while Mme. de Maurescamp 
sent Robert to bed, as he did not help mat- 
ters. 

As the child went out, a violent gust of 
wind shook the Venetian shutters. 

" Good gracious !" cried Jeanne ; " do you 
hear ? It is a real tempest ; and it is snowing 
also, I think." 

"It is snowing very hard," said M. de 
Lerne. " One is very cosey in the corner by 
your fire on a night like this." 

"What did I tell you?" replied Jeanne, 
laughing ; " you are a real homebody." 

" Ah, we are at it again. . . . But madame, 
tell me, why are you so anxious to get me 
married? Such a strange idea did not origi- 
nate with yourself. If I am not mistaken^ it 
was my mother who suggested it ?" 

" Yes, certainly." 

" Ah 1" said he ; " it was my mother." 

He became pensive ; then, after a pause : 
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" I am sorry," said he ; "I regret not to be 
able to give this pleasure to you and to my 
mother, but, as I have told you, I do not wish 
to marry." 

" Because there is not a woman in the 
world worthy of you ?" 

" But, madame, allow me to explain myself. 
You know that in religion those who practise 
least are those who are most exactingly se- 
vere on others. No one comes up to their 
standard. They tell you, if / believed, you 
would see the good of it. I would do this, I 
would do that, and be perfection. Well, I am 
of the same opinion in the matter of marriage. 
No one seems capable of understanding my 
opinions on the subject, and that is why I re- 
nounce it." 

" How do you understand it ? let us see," 
said the woman, in a slightly sarcastic tone. 

" You would laugh at me if I told you." 

" I do not believe it . . . try." 

" Well, madame, marriage for me is love, 
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par excellence. It is possible that love and 
marriage may be a dream, but it is the most 
beautiful of dreams; and if it be realized, 
there can be nothing sweeter, nothing more 
elevated in the world. It is that alone which 
truly merits the name of love, because it is 
that alone to which religion attaches an idea 
of eternity. Divorce, of which there is so 
much talk this year, displeases me for the 
reason that it disposes of the sentiment of in- 
finity. That sentiment may not suit vulgar 
souls and misallied persons . . . but suppose 
two beings who choose to mate themselves, 
who know, please, esteem, finally, who love 
each other . « . and conceive that which 
ought to add to the happiness of their per- 
fect union to be the certainty of its extension 
without end. ... It is a path of roses that 
these two comrades tread, and that they see 
with delight loses itself in the limitless hori- 
zon, where earth is confused with heaven . . . 
X weary you, madame ?*' 
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She made a sign in the negative. 

" Well." went on M. de Lerne, " I cannot 
imagine an existence richer and fuller than 
that of these two travellers, of these two 
lovers, who are, at the same time, friends. 
Their being is absolutely doubled, all their 
feelings are more intense, all their joy is 
exaggerated; only their sorrows are dimin- 
ished. If they are intelligent, as we will sup- 
pose them to be, they will become more so. 
... If they are pure, they will become better 
by continual exchange, by tender emulation, 
by the desire not to fall in their mutual esti- 
mate. In these troubled times in which we 
live, the dream of an intimate union between 
two generous and delicate beings, supporting 
and strengthening each other in order to 
maintain at the same time lofty sentiments 
and pure tastes, has the greatest charm . . . 
endeavoring to remain faithful to traditions in 
point of honor, and to the old masters in 

point of art and poetry ; to admire together 

8 
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that which is eternally beautiful, and to 
scorn the rest ; to take refuge under this per- 
fection as in an ark; to speak of all that 
which agitates the heart or mind, at this 
period of the world's history . . . What 
shall I say? ... to communicate their be- 
liefs . . . their doubts; to think sometimes 
together even about God, to believe in Him, 
to search for truth, or to weep together its 
non-existence. You see, madame, that it is 
pure folly !'* 

The attitude of Jeanne while listening to 
M. de Lerne was charming ; leaning forward 
a little, she regarded him with her great 
astonished eyes, as if he had tendered her an 
intoxicating cup, and her lipis half opened in 
order to drink of it. 

When he ceased speaking, he saw the 
young woman furtively wipe away a tear 
that glistened on her cheek. Touched him- 
self, he made an impulsive movement of 
sympathetic attraction, and took her hand. 
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Jeanne drew hers away gently, and as- 
sumed a grave expression. 

" Pardon," said he ; "I thought that we 
were friends ?" 

" Not yet," mufmured she. 

"You have no confidence? Do I look 
like a man who would trifle with a woman ?" 

" Every one has his own way," said she, 
smiling faintly. 

"Acknowledge that mine would be un- 
common." And he commenced to play rest- 
lessly with the bric-a-brac which ornamented 
the table. 

His eyes rested on the photograph of little 
Robert; he seized it, and regarded it at- 
tentively. 

" My son is pretty, isn't he ?" said Jeanne. 

"Charming. Why did you take him in 
your arms a little while ago to receive me ?" 

" I don't know ; by chance." 

" No, it was not by chance ; you wished to 
say to me, * if you come here as a friend, it \s 
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very well ! . . if you .come as a lover, this is 
my reply.' " 
^«#^ " It is true . . . was it not wise ?" 
'-• " There could be no better," replied Jacques, 
Mvhose voice trembled slightly; "and if I am 
astonished at anything," he went on, with a 
strange animation, " it is that women who are 
tempted to sin should not oftener be held 
back by the thought of their sons. . . . Do 
they not believe that their sons will learn one 
day or another in the world, of their light or 
guilty conduct ? And the man who can no 
longer respect his mother, what do you sup- 
pose he can respect ? Lacking in respect for 
his mother, he lacks all ; if he has no faith in 
her, he has faith in nothing ... his life is dis- 
heartened for always. Ah ! if women could 
see what passes in the heart of an unfortu- 
nate son at the moment when he learns . . . 
to suspect that his mother ..." 

M. de Lerne stopped suddenly, and his 
voice was lost in a sob ; he made a hopeless 
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gesture. Being unable to control his emo- 
tion, he turned away and covered his eyes 
with his hand. V 

Jeanne, like all the world, had heard of the *^ 
fast youth of the Countess de Lerne. She 
understood. 

There was a moment of painful silence, 
then Mme. de Maurescamp got up and held 
out her hand to the young man. 

He had risen ; their eyes met. He pressed 
the hand that she presented to him, bowed to 
her, and went out. 

After this brusque departure Mme. de 
Maurescamp remained for an instant motion- 
less, took several uncertain steps in the salon^ 
and then fell into a low chair. She was 
buried in a profound revery, supporting with 
one hand her beautiful brown head, and with 
the other at intervals wiping the tears which 
slowly fell from her ^y^^- Why did she 
weep ? In the trouble where this scene had 

left her, she did not know herself. 

8* 
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The sound of a bell in the vestibule made 
her knit her brows. Some seconds after, the 
door opened, and a servant announced M. de 
Month61in. 

" I knew from Maurescamp that you were 
at home this evening, and I came on chance." 

" That was amiable ; warm yourself" 

A glance had sufficed to show M. de 
Month^lin that Jeanne had been crying. It 
was not the first time in his life that he had 
surprised a symptom of this sort in a young 
woman neglected by her husband, and he was 
accustomed, not without reason, to draw from 
it a favorable augury to his personal preten- 
sions. He had learned that the Baron de 
Maurescamp, deserting the carps de ballet^ had 
taken up his liaison with an American circus- 
rider, Diana Grey, whose appearance at the 
Cirque d^Hiver had been one of the events 
of the season. For some days she had been 
seen driving in the Bois a pair of black horses, 
and it was well known who was the donor. 
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M. de Month^lin thought that this circum- 
stance had some connection with the melan- 
choly attitude in which he found Mme. de 
Maurescamp. 

The grotesque sobriquet which Jacques de 
Lerne had given to M. de Month61in has per- 
haps attached to this personage in the eyes 
of the reader a taint of ridicule that is not 
justifiable. He was in reality a very serious 
and dangerous tempter ; he had among women 
the singular prestige appertaining to men of 
good fortune, and it seemed to them that it 
was less dishonorable to be dishonored by 
him than by another. While not possessing 
much mental power, he had a power of ap-. 
plication and a taste for his trade acquired by 
a questionable cleverness in divining occa- 
sions and seizing them. He knew better than 
any one that women have their hours of weak- 
ness and moral depression, hours when a man, 
penetrating and bold, can take terrible ad- 
vantages. It is thus that sometimes distin- 
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guished women become the prey of vulgar 
gallantry. 

M. de Month^lin, in his cunning stratagems 
towards Mme. de Maurescamp, had long 
awaited this fatal hour with patience and 
feline assiduity ; he calculated that it had ar- 
rived now. After some moments of ordinary 
conversation to which Mme. de Maurescamp 
lent a distrait and inattentive ear, he drew his 
chair nearer hers. 

" You are not listening to me/* said he ; 
" what is the matter, then ?*' 

"Nothing." 

" You have been crying ?" 

" Perhaps." 

''Am I not an old enough friend to receive 
the confidence of your sorrows ?" 

" I have no sorrows ... I do not know 
that I have." 

He took her hand gently, and, drawing 
nearer, looked fixedly into her ^y^s. " My 
poor girl," said he, in a low voice, " if you 
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knew how I loved you." She felt that M. de 
Monthelin's arm was around her. She seemed 
to awake from a dream, and pushed him 
away brusquely. * 

" My poor boy," cried she, " if you knew 
what a fool you are making of yourself." 

He could not mistake the accent of her 
voice, nor the meaning of her face ; the feel- 
ing which animated her was clearly that of 
the coldest implacable disdain. M. de Mon- 
thelin had to acknowledge that this time his 
scent was at fault, it only remained for him 
to make an honorable retreat. 

" I believe," said he, haughtily, " that the 
Count de Lerne went out from here. . . . 
Now he has his revenge ! ... It is quite fair, 
I suppose." 

He seized his hat, bowed profoundly, and 
gained the door. 

Jeanne, left alone, recognized for the first 
tiiiie the real and odious danger that she had 
run almost unconsciously. She felt that some 
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days, perhaps some hours, before, through 
discouragement, through indifference for her- 
self, she might have become, without love, 
without friendship, without excuse, the inert 
and stupid victim of a low libertine. She felt 
how near she had been to this miserable abyss, 
and how all at once she was far removed from 
it She understood, then, that the tears she 
had just shed were hajppy tears. Taken by a 
sort of joyous transport, with her two hands 
she suddenly pushed back from her forehead 
th6 thick mass of hair, and murmured, — 
"I am saved!" 
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CHAPTER VII. 

It is not necessary to tell our readers, 
and especially our feminine readers, that from 
the date of this evening, and without any 
complications, a regular friendship, which be- 
came more and more intimate, was estab- 
lished between Jeanne de Maurescamp and 
Jacques de Lerne. Jeanne entered into a new 
phase of life, and it appeared to her delicious. 
She seemed born again ; she took up her old 
illusions, beliefs, and enthusiastic flights which 
had delighted her youth ; she recovered her 
wings. She had hitherto found nothing that 
so nearly resembled her enchanted dreams as 
the sentiment which united her to M. de Lerne. 
Their two souls were touched equally by such 
delicate sensitive affinities that they were 
mutually drawn together. It was soon evi- 
dent to her that Jacques, as well as herself, 
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only considered worth living the hours that 
he passed with her. She understood the sud- 
den brightening of his face on seeing her, the 
tender thrill of his voice, the soft grave press- 
ure of his hand. She perceived he made, as 
Yar as could be done without compromising 
her, opportunities for seeing her. and she ap- 
preciated his scruples. She noticed that his 
tastes had changed, that he went into society 
to please her, and, above all, to see her. 

She was happy, and was grateful for all that, 
especially for the manner and attitude he as- 
sumed towards her. Never a word of gal- 
lantry, but a tone of absolute confidence, the 
flattering attention which he introduced into 
conversation with her, the charming manner 
by which he implied, though not in words, 
that one could not talk on ordinary indifferent 
subjects with her as with all the world, be- 
cause she was far removed above the world, 
and above all things. She heard one day 
that he had broken his connection with Lucy 
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Mary. This news charmed and yet troubled 
her. She asked herself whether this sacrifice, 
which was truly done for her sake, did not 
bind her too much with Jacques. She re- 
proached herself With taking all his life, when 
she could not give him all her own. To 
appease her conscience she resolved by a he- 
roic effort to sound him on the subject of 
marriage, and to bring all her eloquence to 
bear on him. So one day she reminded him 
that she had promised to get Kim married, 
and it was a matter of conscience with her to 
succeed in it 

" Besides," added she, " you expounded to 
me one evening a theory of marriage which 
seemed to me very edifying ; it would be a 
pity if such a beautiful dream were, not real- 
ized, at least once in this world." 

" But do you not see," said he, " that I try 
to realize it with you ?" 

She blushed and looked at him with a sort 
of startled timidity. 
^ g 9 
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",You are not afraid, I hope," he continued; 
" I put your son between us. I would like to 
be to you more than a friend, but I cannot 
without dishonoring myself in your eyes and 
my own. I should be a hypocrite. You 
must see that it is impossible." 

" Thank heaven," she answered ; " but I 
fear it is equally impossible that friendship 
should suffice to (ill a man's life. I feel myself 
to be cruelly egotistical to attract all your 
heart and all .your future for my own profit." 

" Madame," he made answer, gayly, " don't 
trouble yourself about me. I assure you I 
need no pity. I am somewhat of a mystic, 
and in former times I should have been one 
of those who, in their youthful enthusiasms, 
immured themselves in cloisters or in the 
hermits* cells of the Port-Royal. Certainly 
they would not there find the happiness of a 
friendship like yours. Seriously, you are my 
refuge, my salvation. I am possessed with a 
high and noble ideal, which finds expression 
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in my feeling for you ; for this feeling, which 
is love, I am afraid, is also a religion ; so be 
at ease, and, above all, happy. Love me a 
little, and let us speak no more of it. I am 
going to read you a little of your favorite 
Tennyson, the most chaste of poets." 

A few months after, it was she who re- 
assured him one evening. She was to leave 
the next day for Dieppe to spend a few weeks 
there with her mother and son. M. de Lerne 
came to say good-by. Althoug^h the separa- 
tion would not be a long one, she could not 
conceal some little emotion and sinking of 
heart from herself. Apparently afraid of 
showing more tenderness than she wished, 
she received him with a reserve amounting 
almost to coldness. Astonished at her em- 
barrassed attitude, and a little inclined to 
banter himself, M. de Lerne became some- 
what uncomfortable and silent; he soon 
rose to take his leave, and as they shook 
hands she was suiprised to see a singular 
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expression of uneasiness and defiance in his 
eyes. 

" I wager," said she, smilingly, " that I 
have guessed your thought ?" 

" Yes ? what is it ?" 

" You are wondering whether I shall say 
to you in my turn, as that lady did, ' Good- 
by, fool/ " 

" Quite true ; and really you would per- 
haps be right, for we are both very foolish, I 
am afraid!" 

" Ah ! do not say that," she replied. " Don't 
think so ; I know it is not so. On the con- 
trary, I know you so thoroughly, I am so 
grateful to you. You do me so much good, 
my friend. But I am going to tell you some- 
thing that will not astonish you much, I think 
. . . but any way, I wish to tell you. Well, 
you have saved me; without you I was lost. 
You may well imagine I have no great wish 
to lose myself with you. Ah, my friend, we 
would have fallen from such a height Think, 
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then ... we would have been a hundred 
times more culpable than others ... we 
would have been vile, should we not ? . . . 
Let us then stay as we are. I will love you 
well, I will esteem you, I will bless you, my 
friend, in all sincerity, with all my heart. 
And good-by, dear fool ; write t6 me." 

It was thus that they sustained each other 
mutually when they felt themselves weak. 

In order to give to their relation a charac- 
ter more and more seriQus and elevated, this 
wise young woman had begged Jacques to 
mark out for her a plan of study, and to give 
her a choice of reading. It was, she said, 
that he should not become weary of her. 
Jacques passed the time of their separation in 
forming for her a library in which the writ- 
ings of the seventeenth century held the place 
of honor between the works of the modern 
critics, and some historical memoirs. It was 
the subject of their correspondence during 
the sojourn of Jeanne at Dieppe. After her 
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return she threw herself heart and soul into 
her reading, and it was henceforth between 
her and Jacques one tie more, — ^that which 
unites the scholar and master, for M. de 
Lerne, who was a literary man, was a guide 
for her and a commentator full of taste. Their 
intercourse from this time was full of sympa- 
thetic admiration, and their discussions of 
things of literature or history added a new 
interest to their tender intimacy. 






CHAPTER VIII. 

This kind of satisfactory friendship, which 
forms the dream of so many misailied women, 
— or at least of the best, — ^requires, in order 
to remain above reproach, choice characters, 
and also, perhaps, exceptional circumstances 
such as those which brought together Mme. 
de Maurescamp and M. de Leme. Such 
heroic loves are not without example in the 
world, although the world little believes it 
The world does not much like merits which 
pass the common measure, which is hers. 
'Asides, innocent loves, which conceal them- 
selves less than others, disdaining hypocrisy, 
are more open to slander. One cannot be 
astonished, then, that the public judged with 
scepticism and its ordinary vulgarity the re- 
lations of so delicate a nature which were 

established between Jeanne and her friend. 
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But if there was a man with whom it was im- 
possible to enter into these shades of finesse 
it was the Baron de Maurescamp. Although 
he was very jealous, much more from vanity 
than from love for his wife, he had never 

dreamed of suspecting his friend Monthelin, 
who, however, had been so ready to put his 
honor to shame ; but in retaliation, with his 
habitual tact, he could not fail to open wide 
his eyes upon the irreproachable alliance be- 
tween his wife and the Count de Leme. By 
instinct he detested Jacques, who was his 
superior in so many ways, and he had often 
had him for a rival, and for a successful rival, 
in the society of the gallant world, where dis- 
tinction of mind and elevation of sentiment 
still keep their prestige. It appeared hard 
upon M. de Maurescamp to find again the 
rivalry of this troublesome person even in his 
conjugal relations, and one must acknowledge 
that if he had not been himself the most mala- 
4roit and culpable of husbands, his suscepti- 
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bility on this occasion might have been ex- 
cusable. 

Jeanne noticed more than once the bad 
humor which her husband manifested on the 
occasions when he saw M. de Leme with her ; 
but strong in her innocence, she was but little 
annoyed by it. Several times during her so- 
journ at Dieppe she had taken the trouble to 
give him the letters which she had received 
from Jacques, to read, in order to put his 
mind at rest by showing him the purely 
friendly character of their relationship. 

In order better to overcome this suspicion, 
she busied herself, although it cost her dearly, 
to make him stay in the drawing-room with 
her and Jacques, so as to take away from 
their habitual intimacy all appearance of mys- 
tery. But these precautions were far from 
obtaining the success she wished. M. de 
Maurescamp found himself, not without cause, 
ill at ease with them; he felt nervous and 
irritated to have to play an inferior role on 
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these occasions ; he shrugged his shoulders, 
made some stupid joke, and went away. The 
truth has always so much strength, that it 
was easy enough for him to believe that 
their intercourse was simply sentimental and 
intellectual. Still he cherished no less a bitter 
and violent hatred against M. de Leme, which 
only needed an occasion to break forth. 

Unfortunately, this occasion was not long 
in presenting itself, as we shall see. 

As we have said, M. de Maurescamp for 
more than a year had been taken with Diana 
Grey, a young American equestrienne, who 
was then ^ la mode at Paris. This creature, 
or acrobat, of low breeding, and cradled in 
the mire, had nevertheless the pure, fresh 
beauty of a lily. Pale, refined, elegant, of a 
veritable plastic perfection, of a deep degrada- 
tion, she had, in fact, all the qualities calcu- 
lated to completely subjugate the Baron de 
Maurescamp. She had inspired him with one 
of those terrible servile loves which are in 
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general the privilege of old men, but which 
young biases submit to sometimes. 

She had first conquered him by her charm 
and her popularity; she finished mastering 
him by the fantastic caprices with which she 
tortured him. There are men who, like the 
wife of Signerelle, like to be beaten. M. de 
Maurescamp was apparently of that number, 
and he was compelled to be by the graceful 
American. Diana Grey, if she had had the 
whim, could have made him, by a blow of 
her horsewhip, pass through one of the paper- 
covered hoops which she herself cracked 
every evening in the play at the circus. She 
preferred to make him give her a pretty house 
in the Avenue de Bois-de-Boulogne and that 
which was necessary to enable her to live 
comfortably. By the help of this compensa- 
tion she intended at the expiration of her en- 
gagement to renounce her artistic career, and 
thus to reap the benefit of the vows of M. de 
Maurescamp. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

In the beginning of April, 1877, this singu- 
lar person had the idea of giving a house- 
warming by bringing together some friends 
for breakfast She made out the list of invi- 
tations herself, and to the great boredom of 
M. de Maurescamp, she inscribed upon it the 
name of the Count de Lerne, whom she 
scarcely knew at all, but whom she had 
heard spoken of a great deal, for he had, in 
the high Bohemian life of Paris, a reputation 
as an amiable companion and a gallant man. 
Jacques had definitely broken off his relation- 
ship with the society of which Diana Grey 
was one of the stars, but he feared — right or 
wrong — ^to provoke M. de Maurescamp if he 
refused the invitation of his mistress, and so 
he accepted it. 

Diana Grey placed M. de Lerne at her 
108 
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right, and at the beginning of the breakfast 
she showed him marked favor. Jacques 
spoke English perfectly; she persisted in 
entertaining him in that language, which M. 
de Maurescamp had not the advantage to un- 
derstand. Jacques avoided as much as he 
honestly could the excessive amiability of his 
neighbor, and tried to speak French to her, 
but she did not wish to do so, and continued 
resolutely to speak English, while emptying 
to his health glasses of port interspersed with 
pale ale. At the same time she threw scorn- 
ful and provoking glances at M. de Maure-. 
scamp, who sat opposite at the centre of the 
table, and who visibly was not happy. Women 
of the class of Diana Grey have their savage 
retaliations against the men who buy them. 

The entertainment was a little cold ; only 
the mistress of the house appeared to amuse 
herself. As soon as it was finished Jacques 
de Lerne, making the excuse of a rendezvous 

of business, retired. 

10 
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Diana Grey, when he had left, lit a cigar, 
threw herself upon a couch, and slept off the 
effects of the wine. 

Afterwards, perceiving that M. de Maure- 
scamp was worried with her, and in order to 
conciliate him : 

"My fat boy," said she, in a very high 
voice with a slight accent, " he is very charm- 
ing, your wife's lover ... I have a fancy for 
him, you know?" 

" You are drunk, Diana," said M. de Mau- 
rescamp, who became very red; "you are 
drunk . . . and you forget of whom you 
speak." 

" Because I spoke of your wife ? Why, do 
not you speak of her to me, dear friend? 
You have said that she was an iceberg, an 
iceberg! and you believe that . . . poor 
angel I ... It is extremely strange that all 
husbands believe that their wives are ice- 
bergs, but we others know it is the contrary 
, . . for their lovers ..." 
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And she continued to puff tranquilly be- 
tween her red lips the little cloud of smoke 
towards the ceiling. 

" She is absolutely drunk," said one of the 
guests to M. de Maurescamp. ''It is pity 
she has this failing . . . without that she 
would be perfect." 

An hour later, when all the guests had left, 
Diana Grey confided to M. de Maurescamp 
secretly that she was drunk, really, and that 
in consequence all that she had said was 
worth nothing; for which she begged his 
pardon and obtained it 
^ But Mme. de Maurescamp did not obtain 
it. It was long since her husband had loved 
her, and it was a long time since he had 
commenced to hate her. For in an ill- 
assorted marriage it is rare that the ill-wiU- 
stops at indifference. The odious and un- 
called-for words uttered publicly by Diana 
Grey were, for the rest, enough to exasperate 
M. de Maurescamp. Without having very 
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much imagination, he had enough to imagine 
to himself his wife, from whom he had only 
experienced scornful coldness, abandoning 
herself, with another, to the most lively 
transports of passion, and this image, dis- 
agreeable for every one, was so to an ex- 
treme degree for a man as vain, as haughty, 
as spoilt, as cold-blooded as the Baron de 
Maurescamp. 

He did not dream of saying to himself that 
it was a little unjust to found the reputation, 
the honor, and the life of his wife upon the 
drunken babblings of his mistress. He felt 
himself overflow in his feeling of pride, anger, 
jealousy, and hatred which had gathered 
there for a long time against his wife, and 
against Jacques, and he resolved to put an 
end to their relation, in revenging himself at 
the same time against both. 

The occasion of a duel with Jacques seemed 
to him particularly opportune. The instance 
of the breakfast furnished him with a special 
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pretext for the duel, which would have the 
double advantage of leaving the name of 
Mme. de Maurescamp outside of the quarrel, 
and assuring to himself the choice of arms. 
He was an adept in the use of the sword, and, 
however brave by temperament, he did not 
wish to neglect this advantage. 
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CHAPTER X. 

He went down the Champs-Elysees, chew- 
ing an almost extinct cigar. Twenty minutes 
later he went to his club and found there some 
of the guests of the morning. Among others 
M. de Monthelin and d'Hermany, with 
whom he shut himself up in a private room. 
He told them confidentially that he consid- 
ered himself affronted by the unconventional 
conduct of the Count de Lerne towards Diana 
Grey, by his affectation in speaking English 
to her during the breakfast when he was per- 
fectly aware that he, — Maurescamp, — master 
of the house, was ignorant of that language, 
and, indeed, by his generally impertinent con- 
duct M. de Monthelin and d'Hermany, who 
were considered very correct in afiairs of 
honor, in spite of what we may have noticed 

that they lacked in other things, raised no 
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objection against the frivolousness of these 
complaints, understanding that they concealed 
the more serious and more legitimate motive, 
which it was more convenient to leave in the 
background. M. de Maurescamp added that 
it was his principle and system to bring this 
sort of affair as quickly as possible to a con- 
clusion, so as not to give them time to get 
abroad, and to prevent the intervention of the 
women, which is always so undesirable a 
thing. For this reason he begged these gen- 
tlemen to do him the service to go imme- 
diately to the house of M. de Lerne and to 
accomplish the mission that he confided to 
their friendship. 

M. de Monthelin observed that his personal 
duel with M. de Lerne obliged him to excuse 
himself on this occasion. M. de Maurescamp 
agreed to this, and engaged another of his 
friends, M. de la Jardye, also a member of the 
club, and M. d'Hermany went to find him in 
a neighboring scUon. M. de la Jardye de- 
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lighted in occasions of this kind, since they 
allowed him to display his importance. He 
tried for form's sake to offer some words of 
conciliation ; but he had also been present at 
the dejeuner of Diana Grey, and he ended 
by avowing, since they wished his sincere 
opinion, that there had occurred at this 
dejeuner things of a character somewhat dif- 
ficult for his friend, the Baron de Maure- 
scamp ; and this was why he was predisposed 
to appear in the quality of a witness. 

M. de Lerne, however, who was far from 
expecting the fate which they were preparing 
for him, took his daily walk quietly in the 
Bois, and entered his house towards six 
o'clock. He found there, not without sur^ 
prise and ennui^ the cards of M. de la 
Jardye and d*Hermany, in closed envelopes, 
with these few lines in pencil: "Came for 
personal business of the Baron de Maure- 
scamp ; will have the honor to come back at 
half-past six." 
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Jacques did not need to take long to un- 
derstand what this meant. Although he was 
ignorant of the expressions used by Diana 
Grey after his departure, the irritation of M. 
de Maurescamp during the dejeuner had not 
escaped him, and he understood soon enough, 
with the prompt lucidity of quick imagina- 
tions, the truth of the situation : M. de Mau- 
rescamp had seized upon the first pretext 
possible to satisfy* the hatred of a jealous 
husband without compromising the name of 
his wife. M. de Leme had nothing to say to 
that. He wrote to his friends M. Jules de 
Rambert and John Evelyn, an Englishman, 
and sent off the letters in great haste, and 
had the pleasure of seeing them arrive at his 
house some moments after he had received 
M. de la Jardye and d'Hermany. He left 
the four witnesses together, and held himself 
at their disposition in a neighboring room. 

The business was of a kind that did not 
need much discussion, because all those in« 
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terested knew that there was, under the os- 
tensible motive for the quarrel, another which 
was the true one, and which with a common 
accord could be neither contested nor even 
indicated. To the grievances alleged by M. 
de la Jardye and d'Hermany in the name 
of M. de Maurescamp, M. de Rambert and 
Evelyn replied in the name of their client 
that these grievances were purely imaginary, 
but as, however, M. de Maurescamp regarded 
himself as the offended party, M. de Lerne 
could only put himself at his disposal. For 
the rest, M. de Lerne, like M. de Maurescamp, 
held to the opinion that the affair had better 
be executed as soon as possible before it was 
too much talked about. As to the choice of 
arms, the witnesses of M. de Lerne were not 
so accommodating; they had received from 
Jacques under the seal of secrecy a very deli- 
cate confidence. 

" On principle," said he to them, " I accept 
the sword ; I accept all ; but you know that I 
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was wounded in my right arm two years ago 
in my duel with Monthelin, and on account 
of this wound my arm is still a little weak ; 
it is a little thing, but it has not had time to 
recover itself, and may be the cause of my 
falling. ... I cannot take this as a pretext 
to demand a pistol, for it is not apparent; 
everybody knows that I play the piano with 
a firm hand; they might believe that I in- 
vented a pretence in order to escape the 
rapier of Maurescamp. Then, upon your 
honor and for mine, not a word of my arm, 
but if you can obtain the pistol by some hon- 
orable arguments I would be very glad.'* 

They undertook to represent to the wit- 
nesses of M. de Maurescamp that the affair 
being engaged as it was, the quality of of- 
fender or of offended was a disputed ques- 
tion between the two adversaries. The prov- 
ocation addressed by M. de Maurescamp to 
M. de Lerne, of which it was impossible not 
to recognize the futility, partook very much 
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of an excessive character which aggravated it 
into an aggression. It appeared to them, in 
consequence, just and conventional that the 
choice of arms should belong to the one who 
had been provoked in a groundless way ; or, 
at least, that the choice should be taken hap- 
hazard. M. de la Jardye and d'Hermany 
replied with a cold politeness, that it was a 
question of equal transposition oirdles in this 
unfortunate affair, and that the refusal which 
persisted in recognizing the rights of their 
client in the quality of the offended was 
equal on the part of M. de Lerne to a refusal 
of reparation, which certainly could not enter 
into their intentions. M. de Ramber and 
John Evelyn thought they could not insist 
any more. It was a question very much dis- 
puted afterwards among the public as to 
whether they did right Some said that the 
witnesses of M. de Lerne, being instructed of 
his infirmity, however light, should not have 
permitted him to engage in a combat on evi*- 
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dently unequal conditions ; others more com- 
petent, it seema, held that the duty of wit- 
nesses in such a case is to religiously observe 
the instructions of their principal, who con- 
fides to them" in the first place tlie care of 
his honor, and in the second place only, 
the care of his life. 

It was- then understood that the combat 
should take place with the sword, and that 
they should meet each other the next day at 
three o'clock in the afternoon at Soignies. 

Jacques learnt without apparent emotion 
the result of the conference, thanked these 
gentlemen for their efforts, told them gayly 
that he hoped to do the same for them some 
time, and gave them rendezvous for the next 
morning at seven o'clock at the Gare de 
Nord. 

Left alone, he took a very serious air, such 
as the circumstances seemed to justify. By a 
natural feeling of honor, but one perhaps ex- 
aggerated, he had not wished to confess even 
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to his friends the whole truth concerning his 
wounded arm ; in reality, all prolonged exer- 
cise, and, above all, that of fencing, produced 
a numbness in this unfortunate arm, which, 
with a fencer so clever and so vigorous as M. 
de Maurescamp, left his adversary in a situa- 
tion of very marked inferiority. M. de Leme 
looked this perspective in the face with a firm 
heart, but without abandoning himself, and 
while not regarding himself as a dead man, 
he did not conceal that he was running into 
extreme danger. 

This accounted for his serious air. Hap- 
pily, his mother dined out that day. He 
loved her, although she had caused him 
mudi suffering, and he congratulated himself 
on the chance that spared him the cruel con- 
straint which her presence would have im- 
posed upon him. But he was to be submitted 
this evening to an experience as painful, if 
not more so. Mme. d*Hermany was giving 
a grand ball, and it had been understood for 
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a long time between Mme. de Maurescamp 
and Jacques that they would meet there. 
They had renewed the promise in the Bois 
that same afternoon. For this reason M. de 
Leme thought that he could not excuse him- 
self from going to this ball. He feared in 
not going to pain Jeanne or to make her un- 
easy, and if by chance some vague rumors 
relating to the duel of the next day had al- 
ready been spread abroad, his presence would 
be enough to dissipate them. But above all, 
it seemed to him that the reputation of 
Jeanne compelled from him this effort of 
courage, since M. de Maurescamp had taken 
his mistress and not his wife as the pretext^ 
for their quarrel. M. de Lerne thought that 
the best means to give credence to this idea 
and give that view to the public was to show 
himself in society this evening with Mme. de 
Maurescamp on the same terms as usual. 
Although it would cost him dearly, he would 
do it as a delicate duty. 



CHAPTER XI. 

•He wrote two letters, one to his mother, 
the other to Jeanne, and at eleven o'clock, 
dressed and smilingly he presented himself 
in the Avenue Gabriel at the house of Mme. 
d'Hermany, The master of the house, who 
was one of his adversary's seconds, opened 
astonished eyes at the apparition of this un- 
expected guest. Nevertheless, he soon pulled 
himself together, and gave him a welcome, 
concluding, as he said later, that the thing 
was correct. The blonde Mme. d'Hermany, 
more beautiful, more deep, and more perverse 
than ever, saw that M. de Leme seemed to 
seek some one in the crowd, and, looking 
into his eyes, said, briefly, — 

"Second door to the left, in the conser- 
vatory, under the third palm-tree to the right; 

now say if I am not good !" 
124 
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He bowed to her gravely and followed the 
indication. The salons opened into the con- 
servatory by two arcades, one of which was 
reserved for the orchestra ; the conservatory 
itself was a large salon with cupola on the 
top, and a number of magnificent blue vases, 
decorated in gold, adorned the angles of the 
room, and there were little recesses with 
marble statues half concealed in verdure, low 
divans, stools, and folding chairs stretched, 
under the large fans «f the palm-trees, the 
hanging tendrils of the pale wax-plants, and 
the green leaves and white corollas of the 
magnolias. The warm odor of a tropical 
forest saturated the air, and the buzzing of 
talk was heard from time to time among the 
groups established here and there, during the 
sudden pauses of the orchestra. 

In one of these groups, under the third 
palm-tree to the right, Jeanne de Maure- 
scamp lent a distrait ear to three or four aspi- 
rants to her favor of divers ages. On seeing 
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Jacques, all at once her whole face brightened 
with that fond smile which women reserve 
for their children, and for their lovers, and 
which their husbands rarely know. This 
smile was enough to reassure Jacques, and 
to convince him that the report of the en- 
gagement for the next day had not come to 
the ears of Jeanne. 

On the arrival of the Count de Lerne, the 
secondary luminaries, who had gravitated 
around the young woman, fell into the back- 
ground with a feeling of chagrin mixed with 
deference; for generally, while calumniating 
the relationship which existed between Mme. 
de Maurescamp and her friend, they also felt 
there was something which merited respect 
But before finding himself alone, and tete-a- 
tete with Jeanne, M. de Lerne had time to 
make some bitter reflections: standing op- 
posite her, it seemed to him, so much was 
he struck by her elegant beauty, that he 
saw it and admired it for the first time. She 
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wore very modestly the decollete dress of the 
period, which showed to the best advantage 
her beautiful neck and arms. Her dark hair 
was coiled, after the manner of Greek god- 
desses, low on her neck, her head was well 
set on her shoulders, and she carried herself 
somewhat proudly. She was conscious of 
her beauty, and rejoiced in it as simply as a 
child, and her white teeth gleamed between 
her rather thick red lips as she laughed. 
Before this charming creature, so full of 
grace, intelligence and animation, Jacques 
could scarcely control a movement of long- 
ing, regret, and anger: he had so respected 
her, he had restrained himself, he had been 
foolishly heroic, and see what had been his 
recompense ! 

With the strange and. quick penetration of 
women, Mme, de Maurescamp seemed to un- 
derstand something of this, in the troubled 
and ardent looks of the young man : a slight 
blush tinged her cheek, she played with her 
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fan in an embarrassed manner, and, raising 
her face somewhat timidly : 

*' I don't see the same good look in your 
eyes this evening; what is the matter with 
you ?" 

" You are so beautiful/' said Jacques, in a 
low voice, " you make me wicked." 

" That will pass," said she, laughing ; " no 
more observations of that kind, my friend. 
Are you becoming materialistic ?" 

" I am a little that way for the time being " 

" You grieve me, do you know ?" 

" Well," said he, seating himself, " I am not 
simply a spirit." 

" / ami' said she, with the laugh of a child, 
^'and I am delighted . .. . for the rest, it is 
your fault." . Then, all at once, in a serious 
and penetrating tone : 

*' Ah," said she, " if I were sure that you 
were happy, my friend, as I am myselC That 
is what I said to myself a little while ago be- 
fore your arrival." 
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" Are you then truly so happy ?" asked he, 
with emotion. 

"Happy! happy! happy !" replied she, with 
gracious effusion ; " and through you. You 
can be proud of it ; there are moments when 
I am carried away by my good fortune; it 
seems to me too beautiful! Think, then," 
she went on, lowering her voice a little : " I 
love; I am loved; and all that without 
trouble, in peace, without remorse in the 
present, without a fear in the future . . . for, 
thanks to God and to you, my friend, I can 
view without dread the first rift which is the 
spectre and chastisement of common loves. 
I feel I will grow old without pain, almost 
even with joy . . . because, less young, I 
will be more free ; less tied by conventional- 
ities, I shall be nearer to you ; less compro- 
mised, in fact ... thus I make for myself a de- 
lightful holiday to journey one day with you ; 
and for that one must grow old! But in 
waiting, if you knew how life, how the world, 
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are transformed for me since I am loved as I 
wish to be ... be a little proud, I pray you, 
of the miracle that you have accomplished I 
It seems as if you had modified, elevated, 
purified all my being . . . that you have 
taught me . . . how shall I say it ? . . . the 
divine sense of things ; that you have made 
me see and understand, on its nobler side, all 
that which exists, all that which strikes my 
eyes and my thoughts ... I have thus the 
unknown joys of all the world, the joys of 
heaven, the pleasures of the angels ! All that 
which passes under my sight is bathed in a 
new light, and robed in a beauty that I did 
not know before. This is childish, you will 
say, but really, in driving in the Bois, I look 
at the trees, which made no impression on me 
before, and I say to myself, ' My God, what a 
beautiful thing is a tree! how strong, how 
grand, how living 1' There is not an object 
in nature, not a blade of grass, which does 
not cause me astonishment now. I am sure 
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. . , do you not think so? . . . that every 
thing in the world has two faces, — the mate- 
rial one, which is open and visible to all . . . 
the other, mysterious, ideal, which is the 
secret and the mark of God . . . and it is 
that which I see with the eyes that you have 
given me ! Behold y;our work, my friend !" 

While he had listened to her with secret 
agony, Jacques's face had little by little taken 
an expression of sweetness and gravity. 

" Yes," said he, slowly, with a slightly al- 
tered voice, fixing upon her a look of infinite 
tenderness, there must be a God . . . and a 
higher life . . . and immortal souls . . . since 
there are beings like you/' 

Then all at once: "But great God I what 
is the matter with you ?" 

He thought that she was going to faint, for 
she had turned as white as marble, and her 
eyes started forward as though she had seen 
a frightful apparition. M. de Leme turned 
quickly and perceived M. de Maurescamp at 
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the entrance of the conservatory; he was 
watching them fixedly, and his eyes, his in- 
flamed features, testified to such a demoniacal 
wrath that M. de Lerne got up, expecting 
some immediate act of violence. 

M, de Maurescamp advanced slowly 
towards them, evidently struggling against 
an almost irresistible passion, under the keen 
glances thrown upon him from all sides, and 
in the sudden silence, which made itself felt, 
he half-mastered himself, and on reaching his 
wife said, simply, in a harsh, rasping voice, — 

" Your son is ill — come." 

Jeanne uttered a slight cry, — " My God !" 
She asked him several hurried questions ; but 
quickly understanding from his manner and 
his embarrassed language that the illness of 
the child was merely a pretext, she followed 
him without another word. 

M. de Maurescamp, after having passed 
the evening at the opera, had returned to his 
club. There he had been informed by chance 
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of the presence of the Count de Lerae at the 
d'Hermany's ball He knew that his wife 
had gone there. He had no delicacy of mind, 
and, having none of heart, he did not even 
suspect the honorable motives which had 
dictated the conduct of M. de Lerne. He 
saw in it only insolent bravado, of which his 
wife was an accomplice, and he took his way 
quickly to the d'Hermany mansion, with no 
determined project, but carried away by a 
feeling of hatred and fury, which was not re- 
strained by any extremity, not even a public 
scandal. As we have seen, thanks to a glim- 
mering of reflection and of reason, the scan- 
dal was spared, such as it was ; nevertheless, 
it sufficed to tarnish in one moment his own 
and his wife's honor forever. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

While the news of Mme. de Maure- 
scamp's sudden disappearance with her hus- 
band spread itself from salon to salon in low 
whispers mixed with laughter, M. de Maure- 
scamp threw himself heavily into his coupi 
by the side of Jeanne, 

Now that there were no witnesses present, 
he ceased speaking of his son, and the si- 
lence and ferocious attitude that he kept 
towards her left the unfortunate young 
woman without a. shadow of illusion. She 
experienced an inexpressible distress : it was 
the stupid astonishment of a creature struck 
by a thunderbolt in the midst of life, of hap- 
piness, and in the midst of innocence; the 
just indignation of a pure woman publicly 
insulted, the vague apprehension of some 
unkaown catastrophe near and terrible. In 
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this nameless trouble she remained mute, 
waiting for him to speak ; she waited in vain, 
the short transition between the Avenue 
Gabriel and the Avenue d'AIma passed 
without a single word being exchanged be- 
tween them. 

Jeanne, however, commenced to free her 
naturally courageous mind from the ch^os of 
feelings into which the first surprise had 
thrown her. Under the eyes of three or four 
immobile valets, she crossed the great vesti- 
bule of her home with a firm step, and 
mounted the stairway in silence ; but when, 
arrived upon the landing of the first floor, 
where her apartment was, she saw that her 
husband tried to pass her. 

" Pardon/' said she to him ; " will you have 
the kindness to enter my room. I wish to 
speak to you." 

He hesitated some seconds; like most 
men, he did not like explanations, because in 
reality his character was violent rather than 
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strong ; the calm and resolute accent of his 
wife impressed and irritated him. He fol- 
lowed her into the room, but with one more 
degree of anger. She closed her door be- 
hind him and passed into the boudoir which 
communicated with her sleeping-room ; turn- 
ing towards him then, and looking at him : 
" Now," said she, " what does this mean ?" 
" It means," said he, "that I will kill your 
lover to-morrow morning; that is what it 



means." 



She clasped her hands with a cry of pain 
and continued to look at him with her lips 
half open, as if her mind wandered. 

" For a long enough time," said he, swear- 
ing and working himself up by the violence 
of his language, — *' for a long enough time 
you have braved me . . . you have outraged 
me, both of you . . . you have covered me 
with ridicule . . . that's going to be finished 
to-morrow." 

'You are an unfortunate maniac," said 
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she, gently. " I have no lover . . . but let 
me see . . . what do you mean? . . . you 
are going to provoke M. de Lerne to a 
duel r 

"Not that I ^m going to provoke him," 
said he, with the same accent of boasting 
vulgarity, " it is done, — ^we fight to-morrow." 

The young woman clasped her hands 
again, with a dull exclamation of grief. Her 
husband seemed to have a sort of shame at 
his brutality, and went on quickly and al- 
most stutteringly : 

" It is clear enough that I had no intention 
of informing you of it . . . that does not en- 
ter into my plans . . . but you wished it . . . 
you forced me to it . . . you pushed me on 
to the end ... it is he who himself heaped 
up the measure this evening ... to continue 
to pay court publicly to a woman with whose 
husband he will fight to-morrow ; it was un- 
worthy of a gallant man ... it is ignoble." 

" M. de Lerne," said Jeanne, with energy, 
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"has never paid court to me, neither this 
evening, nor any other, at least as you mean 
it . . . your honor is only compromised by 
yourself; your duel with him will be a folly 
... a wicked deed . . •. a crime ... for I 
swear to you, and I attest it before Almighty 
God . . . upon the life of my son ... he 
has never been to me other than a friend." 

"That's well understood," replied M. de 
Maurescamp, sneeringly. " That is enough, 
and even too much." And he made some 
steps towards the door. 

She threw herself before him. 

"No, I pray you," cried she, "I beg of you, 
do not leave me yet ... if you knew what 
it is for a woman . . . who has suffered, who 
has striven, who has been tempted . . • but 
who has finally remained pure, virtuous, faith- 
ful .. . to see herself not only suspected, 
but condemned, overwhelmed with this injus- 
tice, and severity ... if you knew what you 
do for me, knowing me guilty of nothing. 
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and treating me . . . imprudent at the most 
... as if I was guilty of all ... " 

"Oh, enough!" replied he, rudely, trying 
to disengage himself. 

She held him still, pushing him gently be- 
fore her with a suppliant hand. He leaned 
upon the chimney-piece in an attitude of 
morose resignation. 

" You know as well as I, the history of our 
poor menage . . . you have not loved me for 
a long time, my friend ... it is my fault, 
without doubt ... I did not please you . . . 
my tastes were not yours ... all that I did, 
all that I loved, angered you, bored you, you 
have left me . . . you have gone to your 
pleasures ; it was very simple ... I felt that 
I had no power to retain you . . . but I was 
very young then, my friend ... for I have 
been married some years already, and then, 
yes, I have run into dangers, I acknowledge 
it. Alone in the world, discouraged, un- 
nerved, without support . . . surrounded by 
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bad examples, open to bad advice, pursued 
and half perverted by the people that you 
little suspect , . . yes, I felt myself without 
heart, without virtues, very nearly gone to the 
bad. Well, it was this friendship that saved 
me . . . this friendship which you make out 
to be a crime . . . M. de Leme has been for 
me . . . 

"A brother," interrupted M. de Maure- 
scamp, with the same tone of insulting irony. 

"Yes," replied she, with animation, "a 
brother, if you like ; at least he saved me 
that much of sin. When I was going to 
take forbidden pleasures, he gave me lawful 
ones ; and if your wife is a pure woman, it is 
perhaps to him that you owe it . . . and you 
would kill him. Is it just? is it honest?" 

" Just or not, I will do my best, I assure 
you . . . leave me." 

"But, great God! what sort of man are 
you if you do not believe me, or if, believing 
me, you persist in your design of hate and 
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vengeance ? No, no ; I will not feil to make 
an appeal to your reason, to your justice, to 
your lo)ralty. . . . See, I do not wish to 
wound you, Grod knows; but in a menage 
like ours ... in a situation like mine . . • 
what do you wish that a young woman 
should do with her time, with her heart, 
with her thoughts, with her life ? You have 
your mistresses, allow her at least her friends 
• . . and be assured it is necessary that you 
should choose between the friends that she 
avows and the lovers that she conceals." 

" Ah, so," cried M. de Maurescamp, " what 
do you wish ? what do you ask ? Would you 
like, perchance . . . that would be a little too 
much . . . that I should go and offer my 
hand to M. de Lerne and make excuses, and 
ask him to have the kindness to take up 
again his relations with you ?" 

"Yes," said she, with energy, "it is just 
that which I ask you ; and in asking you 
this, I ask a thing absolutely just, honorable, 
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and sensible; for, in truth, it is the only 
means that you have to repair the wrong 
which you have done to your honor and to 
mine ... it is the only means to put down 
the calumnies which have been spread in so- 
ciety . . . which your conduct of this even- 
ing has, alas! given credence to, and of which 
this duel will be the irreparable confirmation. 
If you have the courage to render justice to 
your innocent wife . . . truth has power, go 
. . . they will believe you , . . and for me, 
my friend, if you knew how much I would 
be touched, grateful . . . how I would prove 
it in piously respecting in the future the sus- 
ceptibilities . . . which I have perhaps done 
too little to avoid. And who knows if this 
generous action will not be a new tie between 
you and me? Test it by life, better instructed 
by experience ... by grief . . . who knows 
if our hearts will not reapproach each other 
. . . who knows? That will depend upon 
you, I assure you, if you will become for me 
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what you should always have been^ — my best, 
my only friend." 

" All that's very fine," said M. de Maure- 
scamp, settling his cravat ; " but it is pure ro- 
mance . . . always that miserable romantic 
spirit which lost everything for you." 

" Ah, my God !" replied the poor woman, 
tears rolling down her cheeks. " Well, what, 
what do you wish yourself?" continued she, 
wringing her hands. " What do you exact ? 
That I should not receive M, de Lerne ; that 
I should not see him or speak to him . . . 
that I should sacrifice this friendship to you 
and all that it might be in the future ? So be 
it I promise it, I bind myself to it I will 
live alone ; I will live as I can . . . besides, 
my son will grow up ... I will occupy 
myself with him ... he shall be my friend, 
this child. Yes, I feel that it is possible. I 
swear it to you, and I will keep my word. 
But in the name of mercy, my friend, do not 
have this duel ... it is without cause, with- 
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out reason ; it is a monstrous thing, I assure 
you. See, I beg you on my knees." 

She threw herself at his feet, sobbing dis- 
tractedly. 

'' I implore you, with all my heart, with all 
my tears, be just, I beg of you. Allow your- 
self to be touched ; do not drive me to des- 
peration." 

"So," cried M. de Maurescamp, putting 
her away, " it is melodrama now." 

She got up from her knees, dried her eyes 
quickly, and seized his two hands with a 
violent grip. 

" Ah, miserable man," said she to him, in a 
deep voice, "you do not know what you do 
. . . you do not know it I tell you that you 
kill me ; that is sa)nng too little, — ^you drive 
me to perdition." 

Wrenching her hands brusquely from him : 

" Well, good-by ; you can go." 

M. de Maurescamp went out 

After the departure of her husband the 
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young woman remained some seconds seated 
upon the carpet as if crushed. Her hair half 
down, her eyes fixed and dry, she moved a 
hand at intervals with a distracted gesture. 
She was roused from her pain by some light 
taps at the salon door. She got up quickly. 
Her maid appeared. 

"Madame," said she, "it is the Countess 
de Lerne who is below, and who asks if she 
may speak two words with Madame the 
baroness." 

" Mme. de Lerne ?" 

" Yes, madame ; shall I say that Madame 
is suffering ? Madame does not look well." 

" Show her up." 

The next instant the Countess de Lerne 
entered, livid, with haggard eyes, all the lines 
of her face creased and convulsed. Without 
remarking at first the extreme disorder in 
which she found Jeanne, she walked towards 
her with the stiff step of a spectre, and, look- 
ing straight into her eyes, said, — 
a ife 13 
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" Your husband fights to-morrow with my 



son." 



" I know it," responded Jeanne ; " he has 
just told me." 

"Ah!" replied the old lady, bitterly; "he 
has just told you? It is the act of a mis- 
creant" 

"Yes," said Jeanne. "But you, how did 
you know it ?" 

"Louis, my son's old servant, imagined 
something was wrong, and heard all the 
arrangements from the witnesses and told 



me." 



" And you know, madame," replied Jeanne, 
" that there is nothing wrong between your 
son and me." 

To tell the truth, this was news for the old 
countess, and even in the present trouble she 
could not dissimulate a sort of naive surprise. 

"But then," said she, "there is no proof!" 

" Proof of what," said Jeanne, " since there 
is nothing?" 
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"And your husband would not believe 
you ?" 

" No." 

" Is there nothing to hope ?" 

" Nothing." 

Mme. de Lerne fell into an arm-chair, and 
remained motionless and mute. 

After a silence, Jeanne, who was walking up 
and down the salon, stopped before her : 

" Your son is at home ?" 

" Yes." 

"Your carriage is below?" said Jeanne. 
"Well, let us go; I am going with you; I 
wish to see him." 

While speaking she threw a veil over her 
head and arranged herself in her furs. 

Mme. de Lerne got up, uncertain. " Is it 
wise ?" said she. 

" What can be worse ?" said Jeanne, with a 
gesture of supreme carelessness. And she 
followed her. 

Mme. de Lerne lived in the Avenue Mon- 
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taigne, it was but the affair of an instant. On 
the way she told Jeanne in disjointed words 
all that she knew of the apparent cause of 
the duel, the names of the witnesses, the 
arms chosen, and the place of the meeting. 

It was towards one o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and Jacques was arranging his last 
wishes, when he was stupefied by seeing the 
door of his library open, and Mme. de Mau- 
rescamp enter. 

"My God!*' cried he, "you! is it possi- 
ble ?" 

"Yes ... we have learned all, your 
mother and I," said Jeanne, gasping, "and 
I have come ... I wished to come." 

" My mother also ?" murmured he. " Ah, 
how unfortunate ! But my poor, dear friend, 
what are you going to do here ? You will 
ruin yourself." 

" I know it," said she, immediately allow- 
ing herself to fall into a chair ; " but I wished 
to see you again." And she sobbed. 
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"My dear girl, my poor child," said he, 
gently, taking her hand in his, "be brave, 
I beg of you, and return to your house 
quickly, and be sure that this duel with 
which you torment yourself will be* noth- 
ing . . . between two men who know how 
to use the sword and who are nearly of 
the same strength; a duel never ends seri- 
ously." 

" Ah," said she, " he hates you so much." 

She dried her tears. 

"'Thus it is finished, finished for ever. , . . 
Oh, what injustice ! my God, what injustice!" 

" My darling," replied he, " go away, I beg 
you. You do not wish to upset me at this 
moment ? Say to my mother also that I beg 
her to be reasonable . . . that there is not a 
shadow of danger, not a shadow, if she will 
leave me my sang-fraidr 

"Yes," said she,' getting up, "good-by, 
good-by." 

She stopped before him : 

13* 
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" We have loved each other well, have we 
not?" 

" Yes, my child, yes." 

She looked at him some moments without 
speaking; then drawing him towards her a 
little, and presenting her forehead : 

" Kiss my forehead," said she to him ; " at 
least, if you die, that will be something." 

He touched her hair with his lips; then 
supporting her with one arm, he conducted 
her out of the apartment to the first steps of 
the stairway. 

'* Quick, go home," said he, kissing -her 
two hands hastily. 

And he left her. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Mme. de Maurescamp entered her home 
again very soon, accompanied by Mme. de 
Lerne. Her absence had been very short, 
her servants had noticed nothing unusual, 
and her imprudent proceeding remained un- 
known to her husband. 

Towards five o'clock in the morning she 
became sleepy, exhausted from fatigue and 
emotion, when a noise overhead awakened 
her. She heard stamping, a dull rumbling 
upon the floor, and she understood that her 
husband proceeded hastily with his valet to 
make his preparations for the journey. A 
little later there was the rolling of a carriage 
upon the pavement of the court, then under 
the arch of the entrance. He had started. 

She got up. Her head was on fire. She 
opened one of the windows of her room, 
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which looked upon the garden of her house 
and rested her crossed arms upon the bars 
of support The appearance of the sky, the 
clouds, the budding leaves, took in her eyes 
strange and fantastic forms. She listened 
vaguely to the joyous twittering of the flock 
of birds which saluted the dawn of a beauti- 
ful spring day. 

She suddenly came out of this gloomy 
contemplation to go to her little son's room 
to preside, as she did each day, at the morn- 
ing toilet of the child. She prolonged these 
accustomed cares as much as she could, in 
order to give herself if possible the illusion 
that a regular and peaceful state of things 
existed. 

As the morning advanced, her solitude in 
the midst of the anxieties which devoured 
her became intolerable ; she decided to send 
for her mother. Until now her generous ten- 
derness had made her hesitate to make her 
share this day of agony, but she felt her head 
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was wandering. She wrote a few lines to 
Mme. de Latour-Mesnil telling her of all that 
had passed, and sent her note by a special 
messenger. 

If the mother of Jeanne has for a long time 
ceased to figure in the pages of this recital, it 
is that we have had nothing to say that the 
reader could not easily imagine. A word will 
suffice to fill up this gap : Mme. de Latour- 
Mesnil was slowly pining away after the 
brilliant marriage she had made for her 
daughter. She had an attack of an affection 
of the liver, complicated with grave disorders 
in the region of the heart. 

It was in vain that Jeanne had spared her 
not only reproaches, but even confidences. 
She was too much a woman, and too much a 
mother; she had suffered too much herself 
not to realize sad truths, and she could not 
pardon herself for the strange blindness of 
vanity which had devoted her daughter to a 
destiny even worse than her own. Some 
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mothers console themselves for the misfor- 
tune of their daughters by the smuggled 
happiness which they see for them or that 
they suppose is theirs. Such consolation was 
not for Mme. de Latour-Mesnil, and if it had 
been possible to exaggerate her grief and re- 
morse in having elevated her daughter to an 
irremediable unhappiness, it was the mortal 
apprehension of having perhaps at the same 
time exposed her to shame. She had cruel 
petplexities on this account, and the only 
happy day that the poor woman had known 
for years was one not long since when her 
daughter, feeling that she was anxious 
about her amicable relations with M. de 
Lerne, threw herself into her arms, cry- 
ing,— 

"See how I kiss you! I could not kiss 
you like that if I were guilty. I would not 
dare !" 

Mme. de Latour-Mesnil, to whom Jeanne's 
note brought the first news of the duel of M. 
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de Maurescamp with M. de Lerne, arrived 
about noon at her daughter's house. 

At first there were more tears than words 
between the two women ; after the first effu- 
sions, Jeanne found a sort of relief in answer- 
ing the hurried questions of her mother, in 
relating to her all that she knew of the cir- 
cumstances of the quarrel, the instance of the 
ball, the scene she had had with her husband 
after her return, and even her devoted visit to 
Jacques de Lerne. 

While she spoke with a feverish volubility, 
sometimes walking, sometimes sitting down, 
she never ceased to glance rapidly and anx- 
iously at the clock on the chimney-piece. 
She knew that the meeting would take place 
at three o'clock. As the fatal hour ap- 
proached she was more agitated, but she be- 
came silent ; her mechanical walk from room 
to room quickened its pace; her face crim- 
soned, and her lips murmured at intervals 
exclamations that were almost infantile. 
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" Oh, mother ! . . . My poor mother ! . . . 
What cruelty, what misery, what injustice! 
My God, what injustice !" 

Her mother, frightened by her high-strung 
state, got up and tried to lead her: 

"Come to your room, my child. Let us 
go and pray." 

"Pray, mother?" said she, almost rudely. 
" And for whom do you wish me to pray, for 
my hustahd, or for the other ? Do you wish 
me to be a hypocrite, or sacrilegious ?" 

" Ah ! pray for your poor mother who has 
so much need of pardon, cried Mme. de 
Latour-Mesnil, throwing herself upon her 
knees and hiding her face upon her hands. 

"My mother! my mother!" said Jeanne, 
lifting her up and pressing her to her heart 
" What have I to pardon in you ? Was not I 
as much deceived as you were?" 

" Ah ! it was allowable in you, but I ought 

to have known better. I was your mother 
... I was your counsellor, your guide ; ex- 
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perience of life had taught me. Ah! how 
guilty I was 1 how guilty not to choose better 
for you ! you were so worthy of happiness, 
my poor darling ! you were so virtuous, and 
see where I have led you !" 

" But I have always been virtuous, mother," 
said Jeanne, in a distracted tone. 

Then, all at once raising her forefinger, she 
pointed to the dial of the clock. Mme. de 
Latour-Mesnil saw that it was three o'clock. 
A strange sort of smile contracted Jeanne's 
lips; she took her mother's arm, and they 
walked together slowly and in silence. From 
time to time she sighed profoundly. After 
some minutes: 

'^It is probably finished now," said she, 
'' for in such things they are very exact, and 
it lasts such a little time, they say. But this 
is frightful. We shall know nothing for two 
or three hours yet I have done a thing, 
mother, of which you will not approve per- 
haps. But what would I not do in order 
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to have the news? I could not wait until 
to-morrow, and M. de Maurescamp natu- 
rally will not write to me. So I have asked 
Louis, M. de Lerne's old servant, who has 
followed his master there, to send me a 
despatch this evening as soon as it could 
be done." 

Mme. de Latour-Mesnil, overcome by emo- 
tion, replied only by an indecisive sign of her 
head. At this moment they heard the sound 
of a bell in the vestibule, which corresponded 
with the lodge of the concierge. As the ser- 
vants had received strict orders to keep the 
doors shut since morning, this announcement 
of a visit seemed singular. 

"Already !" murmured Jeanne, going quickly 
to the window, which opened upon the cours. 
"Already ! it is not possible !" 

She drew back the curtain, and recognized 
in the personage who mounted the stairway 
a fencing master, or rather a provost of the 
hall named Lavarede, who was accustomed 
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to come three times a week to practise with 
the Baron de Maurescamp. 

Very proud of his skill in fencing, M. de 
Maurescamp, while frequenting assiduously 
the saUe d'armes, liked also to practise at 
home, perhaps in order not to give to the pub- 
lic the secrets of his play. 

The apparition of this man in the midst of 
the thoughts which occupied Jeanne and her 
mother astonished and alarmed them. They 
questioned each other in low whispers, when 
a servant presented himself at the door of the 
salon. 

''Madame," said he, "it is M. Lavardde, 
the provost, who did not know that M. le 
baron had gone away. He asks if he will be 
absent for long, and if he shall come again 
the day after to-morrow for the lesson ?" 

" Say that I do not know,^' replied Jeanne. 

The servant went out. After soffie seconds 
of reflection, the young wife called him back. 

" Auguste," said she, quickly, " I desire to 
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speak to M. Lavar&de; show him into the 
dining-room ; I will come down-stairs/* 

Then turning to Mme. de Latour-Mesnil : 

'' Come with me, mother ; I wish to speak 
two words to this man, and then we will go 
in the garden. The air will do us good. It 
is a beautiful day. Come !" 

They went down, arm in arm, and saw in 
the dining-room a man some forty years of 
age, who had the stiff and correct bearing of 
a military man in civil dress. 

" Monsieur," said Mme. de Maurescamp to 
him, in rather a hesitating voice, '^ I wish to 
speak to you. My husband has set out this 
morning for Belgium. You are perhaps ig- 
norant of the reason for this journey ?' 

" Yes, madame, I am ignorant of it' 

" The servants have told you nothing?" 

" No, madame." 

"They are perhaps ignorant of it them- 
selves, all has happened so quickly. Well, 
monsieur, the cause of this journey . . . you 
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suspect it . . . you guess it certainly, from 
the terrible trouble in which you see my 
mother and myself. Even now while I speak 
to you M. de Maurescamp is engaged in a 
duel." 

The provost replied only by a slight move- 
ment of surprise and a grave bow. 

" Monsieur," replied Mme. de Maurescamp, 
whose words were at once brusque and em- 
barrassed, — ^*' Monsieur, you understand our 
agonies; can you say nothing to reassure 
us?" 

" I beg pardon, madame ; may I know who 
is the adversary ?" 

" The adversary is the Count de Lerne." 

" Oh, in that case, madame," said the pro- 
vost, with a slight smile, " I believe that you 
need have no anxiety." 

Jeanne looked fixedly at her interlocutor. 

" No anxiety ! why ?" said she. 

"The Count de Lerne, madame," replied 

the provost, "is frequently at our hall, — ^he 
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was, at least. I know his strength perfectly ; 
i.'^^ , he di^vL well enough, and there was a time 
f when he might have been able to have a 
combat with M. le baron, but he was 
wounded in his arm in his duel with M. 
de Monthelin. He has lost a great deal, 
he is soon tired, and I have no doubt that 
M. de Maurescamp has easily conquered. I 
think, then, madame need have no fear." 

" Then," said Jeanne, after a pause, " you 
believe that he is going to kill M. de Leme?" 

" Oh, to kill him ? I hope not, but certainly 
he will wound or disarm him ; that is more 
probable ; at least if the quarrel is not very 
serious." 

** Then, monsieur," said the young woman, 
hesitatingly, " you believe . . . you are sure 
. . . that I have nothing to fear for my 
husband . . . that he will not perhaps be 
wounded ?" 

" I am persuaded of it, madame." 

''Well, monsieur, I thank you, and will 
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wish you good-morning." She followed him 
with her eyes till he went out, then, seizing 
her mother's hand : 

"Ah, mother," said she, gasping, "I feel 
that I am criminal I" 

The windows of the dining-room opened 
on to the garden. The mother and daughter 
went out and seated themselves on a bench 
in front of lilacs already in bloom. 

"But, mother," said Jeanne, "after what 
this man says, if he is killed it will be a veri- 
table murder." 

" My darling child, I pray you, calm your- 
self; you only make things far worse. Be- 
sides, I assure you that what this man said 
was rather done to give you hope for your 
husband. . . . Your husband is not a mon- 
ster, and between honorable persons such 
things are impossible. If really M. de Leme 
is suffering . . . fatigued from his arm ..." 

" Yes," said Jeanne, " I have perceived it 
more than once." 
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•'Ah, well/' went on Mme. de Latour- 
Mesnil, "your husband will also certainly 
have remarked it, and he will be content to 
disarm him/' 

" Ah, he hates him so 1 he hates us both 
so much! and then he is not good, he is 
wicked !'* 

Nevertheless, this thought suggested by 
her mother gave her some hope. After all, 
M. de Maurescamp was a man of honor as 
the world understands it ; he would not wish 
to abuse the inequality of strength. And 
then, during the journey he would recall all 
that his wife had said the evening before. 
He would have reflected with greater calm- 
ness; he would reach his journey's end 
almost convinced of her innocence, half ap- 
peased, less eager for vengeance. She felt 

also a beneficial influence from her surround- 
ings, in the calmness, the silence of the gar- 
den, bounded by great cloister-like walls, in 
the pure air, and the blue heavens, in the odors 
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of new spring verdure, in the sweetness of 
the decline of a beautiful day. It was diffi- 
cult for the imagination to associate ideas of 
violence and scenes of blood with the charm- 
ing and imperturbable serenity of nature, and 
it seemed to them who breathed the peace of 
the country in this garden that peace ought 
to reign everywhere as it reigned around 
them. 

Time went by also, bringing no new emo- 
tion, and the old ones were half exhausting 
themselves. Jeanne and her mother held 
each other's hand without speaking, feeling, 
after the acute agitation of the day, a sort of 
torpor which was almost sweet. 

It was rather past five o'clock in the even- 
ing, when Jeanne raised herself suddenly; 
she had again heard the bell sound in the 

vestibule. 

> 

" This time," said she, " it must be." 
Two minutes went by. Jeanne and her 
mother got up and stood with their eyes 
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fixed on the door in the vestibule. A servant 
appeared, waiter in hand. 

" It is a despatch for madame," said he. 

" Give it to me," said Jeanne, taking two 
steps* towards him; then she waited till 
the servant had disappeared, and, without 
opening the despatch, she looked at her 
mother. 

" Let me open it," murmured Mme. de 
Latour-Mesnil, trying to take the telegram. 

"No," said the young woman, smiling; "I 
have sufficient courage." 

She tore open the blue envelope. Hardly 
had her eyes rested upon the writing inside 
than her face became rigid, her lips quivered 
convulsively, she threw out her arms, a long 
cry escaped her which filled all the house, 
and she fell on the gravel walk at her 
mother's feet 

While the domestics gathered at this cry, 
Mme. de Latour-Mesnil distractedly threw 
herself upon her daughter, and lavished ten- 
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der cares upon her for her resuscitation, and 
feverishly picked up the despatch. 
This was what she read : 

<< SoiGNEs, 3.3a 
"M. Jacques mortally wounded; has just 
breathed his last 

" Louis." 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Six months later, towards the end of Octo- 
ber, 1877, we again find M. and Mme. de 
Maurescamp installed as husband and wife at 
Veneri, a magnificent property which M. de 
Maurescamp had bought some eighteen 
months before, situated between Creil and 
Compi^gne. He was very fond of hunting ; 
there were capital hunting-grounds at Veneri, 
and it was this that decided him to buy the 
property, in order not to have to rent shoot- 
ing-grounds every year. He had invited for 
the opening of the season, a number of 
friends, among others, M. de Monthelin, 
d'Hermany, de la Jardye, and Saville, 
towards whom Mme. de Maurescamp ful- 
filled her duties as lady of the house with 
much good taste, grace, and gayety. On the 

whole, they thought there was a little too 
168 
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much gayety ; that after having been so short 
a time previously the cause — whether rightly 
or wrongly — of the death of a man, she should 
at least have made some show of melancholy. 
But women's hearts are impenetrable mys- 
teries. 

Immediately after the duel, which had ter- 
minated in so fatal a manner for the Count 
de Leme, no argument, no prayer had availed 
to persuade Jeanne de Maurescamp to live 
under the same roof with her husband, or to 
await his return there ; she had taken refuge 
with her mother the same evening, bravely 
taking her son with her. Mme. de Latour- 
Mesnil had the delicate task to negotiate 
with M. de Maurescamp the clauses and con- 
ditions of a temporary mode of living suit- 
able under the circumstances. She did not 
find her son-in-law as refractory as she had 
expected ; he was not sorry himself to avoid 
meeting his wife immediately, feeling that, 
upon mere suspicion of her and M. de Leme, 

H IS 
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he had perhaps pushed matters too &r. No 
one is the happier for having killed a person, 
and little sentimental as was the baron he 
still evinced a sort of vague remorse which 
betrayed itself in the conciliatory disposi- 
tions which he displayed towards Mme. de 
Latour-Mesnil. It was then agreed that 
Mme. de Maurescamp should keep her son, 
and that she should accompany her mother 
first to Vichy and then to Vevey in Switzer- 
land, where they would pass the summer to- 
gether. During this interval the feelings on 
both sides quieted down more easily than 
they would have done in a series of misun- 
derstandings following this unfortunate afiain 
For eight days this duel had been much 
talked of in Paris ; the final catastrophe also 
had produced a favorable opinion towards 
the reputation of Mme. de Maurescamp. The 
cruelty of the denouement^ and the slight im-^ 
prudences of conduct with which society 
could reproach Jeanne and the Count de 
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Lerne, were so disproportionate as to disarm 
calumny. They were of opinion in general 
that the Baron de Maurescamp had showed 
himself very ferocious and very implacable 
towards a man whose only wrong appeared 
to be, in truth, in having directed his wife's 
reading. 

These reports of the world, while appeas- 
ing the vanity of M. de Maurescamp and flat- 
tering his pride, did not make it easier for the 
two married people to come together again. 

Mme. de Maurescamp seemed at first to 
absolutely rebel at the idea of reconciliation, 
but after two or three months passed in a 
sort of desperate stupor, she appeared to 
wake up suddenly one day, and after un- 
known reflections she declared to her mother 
that she would submit herself to her coun- 
sels ; she would go back to her husband ; she 
asked only that she might be accorded some 
months of delay. 

"It is indeed necessary," said she, not 
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without some bitterness, " to allow him time 
to dry his hands." 

From the date of this resolution, her 
humor changed strangely. She seemed to 
recover her taste for life, and the future ap- 
peared to present some interest lively enough 
to give her some of her old activity and ani- 
mation. 

She rejoined her husband in Paris towards 
the end of September as simply as if she had 
returned from an ordinary journey. 

To tell the truth, M. de Maurescamp ap- 
peared the most embarrassed of the two. 
For the rest, they had never been given to 
much interchange of ideas, and there was 
apparently nothing altered between them. 
She just touched, with a light smile, the hand 
he extended to her on her entrance, and the 
health of their son Robert, his handsome ap- 
pearance, his rapid growth, furnished them 
with a subject of conversation to put them at 
their ease. Some days later they were estab- 
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lished at the Chateau de Veneri, where the 
company of their guests spared them the 
embarrassment of long tete-a-tetes. 

One cannot doubt that Mme. de Maure- 
scamp was at first an object of extreme curi- 
osity to the guests at the chateau and to the 
neighborhood. It was impossible not to ob- 
serve with a very particular attention the phy- 
siognomy and the bearing of a young woman 
whose name had been mixed with a tragic 
adventure of such mystery and renown. The 
curious decided that the attitude of Jeanne 
was easy and natural, and at least credited 
her with an astonishing adaptability of dis- 
simulation, of which her sex is often sus- 
pected; others thought that she had definitely 
put aside the sorrows and personal disagree- 
ments with which she had been so recently 
afflicted. They thought, as we have said, 
she wore with a little too much ease her 
mourning for a dead man, — de^d through 
her, and who had at least been her friend. 

IS* 
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" Certainly it is not very encouraging," said 
le beau Saville one day to Mme. d'Hermany. 
If that poor de Lerne could come back to 
the world for a few minutes he would be 
devilishly astonished." 

" Why, my friend ?" 

"Because, on my word, it is revolting," 
said le beau Saville, who was not brilliant, 
but who was good-hearted ; " one would say 
that the death of this poor fellow was a relief 
to her. Never have I seen her in such good 
form, so gay, so brisk and lively. I would 
Qot die for such a woman !" 

"But, my friend, no one dreams of wishing 
you to do so, I assure you ; and speaking of 
my friend Jeanne, she is a person that one 
cannot judge' lightly. I do not know what 
is passing in her pretty head, but there is 
sometimes that in her eyes which, were I 
her husband, would not please me." 

" I see nothing in her eyes," said le beau 
Saville. 
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" Naturally/* said Mme. d'Hermany. 

This lively manner of his wife which 
shocked all the world was far from shock- 
ing Baron de Maurescamp ; on the contrary, 
he congratulated himself on it : 

"She is a woman that has been check- 
mated ; that is what she is, checkmated. It 
is my system to checkmate women. Since 
my wife has received a lesson — ^a little sharp, 
it is true ! — ^she has come back to her practi- 
cal good sense ; she is a hundred times hap- 
pier and more amiable." 

He had indeed worked a very odd change 
in the tastes and customs of Jeanne, and one 
worthy of notice. Instead of attaching her- 
self almost entirely, as formerly, to pleasures 
of which the soul and the intellect are the 
source, she had taken all at once a taste 
almost as exclusive for physical enjoyments. 
She never opened a book; her piano re- 
mained closed ; her beloved diary no longer 
received her confidential impressions, or ex- 
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tracts from her favorite poets; she had lost 
that tender leaning to emotion and to enthu- 
siasm which had distinguished her, and she 
had contracted that detestable Parisian habit 
of perpetual raillery. Riding, hunting, bill- 
iards, dancing, were henceforth her mastering 
passions; she followed on horseback the 
hunts in the forest of Compi^ne; on foot the 
shooting in the Bois de V6neri, and she showed 
herself each evening an indefatigable waltzer. 
Men had never found her so charming, 
and one must add that they never suspected 
her of being such a coquette as she had now 
become. In this amiable vice, nevertheless, 
she showed the awkwardness of a debutante. 
Sometimes her vivacity of manner and of 
language went beyond the shade which sepa- 
rates good company from bad ; but that did 
not displease M. de Maurescamp ; it amused 
him, he laughed at it with his friends. 

After awhile, however, he began to find 
that his wife showed too much predilection for 
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the society of men ; that she was invariably 
accompanied by them on her walks, at the 
hunt, in the billiard-room; in fact, always! 
But what astonished him more, was to see 
her follow them into the saddle- room, where 
they gathered together every morning to 
practise fencing. This saddle-room was a 
large out-building paved in mosaic, well 
heated, well lighted, and altogether conven- 
ient for this sort of sport. High benches 
covered with mats made of Spanish broom 
formed seats for the spectators. The first 
time that M. de Maurescamp and his guests 
perceived, through the thick smoke of their 
cigars, Jeanne de Maurescamp seated upon 
one of these benches, they experienced a 
sensation not only of surprise but of uneasi- 
ness. She had entered noiselessly, without 
being remarked, and had taken a seat 
quickly and watched the fencers at their 
pastime. 

It seemed to every one extraordinary that 

m 
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a woman who was generally considered deli- 
cate and sensitive should come to watch with 
her own eyes games of fencing and sport 
which could not fail to recall unpleasant and 
even sinister recollections. But the men be- 
calde accustomed to her presence, for from 
that time not a day passed in which she was 
not to be seen there each morning, when M. 
de Maurescamp and his guests betook them- 
selves to the saddle-room. 

The strange young woman seemed to fol- 
low their passages of arms with a passionate 
interest ; stooping forward a little, with seri- 
ous aspect, fixed, steady eyes, she seemed 
absorbed in the parry and thrusts exchanged 
between the adversaries. 

But it was especially when her husband 
took part that her curiosity and interest were 
greatest and most intense; she seeemed 
scarcely to breathe, so attentive was she. 
This extreme attention struck even M. de 
Maurescamp. Jeanne, however, by dint of 
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application, began to understand fencing very 
well; she took accurate account of the strokes, 
and the relative force of the fencers. It was 
thus that she assured herself that her hus- 
band possessed, as she had heard, an unusual 
address, solidity, and vigor, and that among 
his guests at present there was only one who 
could be compared with him. This was M. de 
Monthelin. Two or three times he had had 
the advantage of his host in the assault, 
which fact had gained for him amiable 
words and flattering compliments from 
Mme. de Maurescamp. 



CHAPTER XV. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that M. de 
Monthelin, now freed from the rivalry of 
the Count de Lerne, had gladly taken up his 
ancient role of comforter and admirer of 
Mme. de Maurescamp. At this time he be- 
lieved himself to receive serious encourage- 
ment, and he began to nourish hopes not 
altogether legitimate, when an unexpected 
event again deranged all his plans. Among 
the familiar guests at the chateau and at the 
neighboring houses M. de Maurescamp some- 
times invited to take part in the hunting 
some officers in the garrison of Compiegne, 
whose acquaintance he had previously made 
in Paris, or whom he had met while out 
hunting in the forest. Among these officers, 
who were for the most part men of the world 
and of good standing, was one exception to 

this rule, whose presence rather surprised the 
i8o 
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other visitors at Venerie. This was a young 
captain of chasseurs, named Soutis, a man 
of good birth, but without good breeding, a 
libertine, with insolent,^coarse manners ; and 
his physical appearance did not make up for 
what was lacking of social and moral dis- 
tinction. He was small, wan, thin, with hair 
of a pale, blonde color, and gray eyes whose 
expression was hard and cynical. But he 
was 'an accomplished sportsman, and not 
only was he a most competent connoisseur 
in all matters relating to riding, race-courses, 
hunting, and sporting in any shape and form, 
but he was extremely clever in them all. 
These were the special qualities which had 
captivated M. de Maurescamp, who had been 
thinking of starting a horse-breeding estab- 
lishment; he never ceased to discuss such 
important matters with this Captain de Sou- 
tis, and thought very highly of his opinion. 

As if in revenge for her husband's infatua- 
tion, Jeanne de Maurescamp had at first con- 

i6 
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ceived a violent antipathy, which she was at 
no pains to dissemble, for this ill-bred, unpre- 
possessing young man. And it was with a 
feeling of distaste that she found, early in 
November, that Captain de Soutis had, on 
the invitation of M. de Maurescamp, agreed 
to remain at Venerie some three weeks. - 

On his first morning at the chateau this 
captain was courteously invited by the Baron 
de Maurescamp to accompany him and three 
or four of his guests to the saddle-room to 
take part in the usual fencing exercises if he 
felt so inclined. He expressed himself de- 
lighted to join in the parry and thrust, 
although it was a long time since he had 
done so. After practising for a short time 
he accepted a little preliminary assault with 
the master of the house. They placed them- 
selves, and began, and M. de Maurescamp 
was not a little surprised to find in this 
sorry-looking individual a powerful adver- 
sary. Captain de Soutis had quick eyes and 
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the suppleness and strength of a tiger. He, on 
his part, rather astonished at first at the vigor 
of M. de Maurescamp's play, exerted himself, 
and in the second part of the assault gained a 
decided advantage, when his host, somewhat 
piqued, remarked, with a smile, that he hoped 
to take his revenge the next morning. 

" So be it," replied M. de Soutis ; " I am at 
your service, but I warn you that now you 
are in my power, and you cannot touch me 
except when I allow you to do so ;" to which 
M. de Maurescamp replied, very dryly, that 
they would see. 

As was her custom now, Jeanne was pres- 
ent during this fencing scene. She walked 
out of the room afterwards with an appear- 
ance of gravity and meditation rather unu- 
sual with her now, since her change of de- 
portment, and for the rest of the day she 
seemed in a revery. 

She did not fail to make her appearance 
at the next morning's encounter.- 



I 
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M. de Maurescamp and Captain de Soutis 
began their assault, to which the experience 

of the previous day had added an exceptional 
interest The curiosity of the spectators was 
excited, but that of Mme. de Maurescamp 
was carried to the last degree, and her features" 
expressed an interest or anxiety, during the 
whole of the tussle, quite out of proportion 
to the circumstances. The assault ended in 
another failure for the Baron de Maurescamp. 
The young officer of chasseurs, though 
much inferior to his host in muscular force, 
was possessed, in spite of his apparent feeble- 
ness, of great deftness in the use of the foil. 
He had long been a master in the art of 
fencing, and quickly understood and took 
count of the play of M. de Maurescamp, 
knowing that the tendency of vigorous and 
sanguine men is to reckon too much on their 
strength and unconsciously to abuse the effect 
of this quality. Endowed with great supple- 
ness, incomparable precision of hand, and as 
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much surety of eye, M. de Soutis was in no 
way at a disadvantage with his adversary; 
he disturbed and bewildered him by rapid 
feints. 

M. de Maurescamp had before him, so to 
speak, an invisible sword; he only felt it 
when it touched him. To sum up, in this 
assault he received five or six touches with- 
out being able to give his adversary a single 
one. His irritable self-love would not per- 
mit him to acknowledge his decided inferior- 
ity, but he turned it off, saying he was not in 
his usual practice that day. He renewed the 
combats each succeeding day, with much the 
same result, and if he was able to touch 
Captain de Soutis two or three times in as 
many encounters it was very patent to all 
that his adversary allowed him to do so out 
of politeness. From this time forth M. de 
Maurescamp, vexed and disappointed, re- 
frained, under different pretexts, from joining 

in the exercises of a morning. 

16* 



CHAPTER XVI. 

Women are said to love the brave and vic- 
torious. No doubt it was in virtue of this 
noble taste, so remarkable in her sex, that 
Mme. de Maurescamp seemed suddenly to 
pardon the officer of chasseurs his unpleasant 
appearance and bad reputation, and began 
visibly to honor with her particular attention 
and favor a man for whom she had previ- 
ously shown a contempt amounting almost 
to aversion. 

So little was he accustomed to such good 

fortune, that Captain de Soutis could scarcely 

understand the character of the attentions 

with which he was favored. He at first 

met the change in Mme. de Maurescamp's 

behavior with a good deal of reserve, cither 

because, being used to the bad manners of a 

garrison, he felt somewhat overawed by a 
t86 
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so elegant, refined, fashionable lady as was 
his hostess, or he feared some trap under 
these advances of which perhaps he had the 
good sense to feel himself unworthy. 

Strange as it seemed, there could be no 
doubt that this charming, delicate, pure 
woman was quite taken with this vulgar, 
mean-looking man, and during the last week ^ 
of this young officer's visit at Venerie, 
Jeanne's passion for him became more and 
more evident to the curious, jealous eyes 
watching them. Many were much astonished 
that such a significant fact should have es- 
caped the eyes of the one most concerned, — 
that is to say, of the baron, who had before 
been so suspicious; others wondered that 
Mme. de Maurescamp did not dissemble 
more, saying she was more than imprudent. 

In her husband's presence, she drew M. de 
Soutis apart in a mysterious manner; she 
would choose a most unapropos moment, 
when her husband was crossing the cours, to 
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throw down a flower from her dress to the 
officer; she would delay behind with him 
when out on horseback, or would lose her 
way in the wood and come back accompanied 
by her cavalier at nightfall just when M. de 
Maurescamp was beginning to get impatient 
and almost uneasy. Finally, she waltzed for 
the whole of one evening with the captain, 
talking to him with a face beaming with 
smiles, and eyes that said unutterable things. 

It was impossible for M. de Soutis, in spite 
of the reserve and defiance he showed at 
first, long to resist such demonstrations ; per- 
haps, too, he had received sufficient warrants 
to lull his first apprehensions ; however that 
may be, it was not long before he shared in 
the violent passion which he had been able 
to create. He even brought into this love, 
so new to him, a sort of deep and wild ex- 
ultation which seemed to amuse Mme. de 
Maurescamp. 

Still the husband continued blind; for 
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some reason or other he was preoccupied; 
he was less expansive, less noisy, not so 
overbearing as formerly. He had become 
almost melancholy; his color, usually so 
high, became pale or greenish by turns. An 
intelligent observer could not have failed to 
be struck by the audacious and ironical looks 
that his wife gave him, and which he seemed 
to shun with ennui. 

The 28th of November was the last day 
that Captain de Soutis was to pass at the 
castle. There was no hunting on that day. 
Each morning after breakfast M. de Maure- 
scamp went out to superintend the repairs 
being made in his lodge-keeper's house. He 
had been accustomed to return to the ch&teau 
by way of an avenue called Diana's Avenue, 
thus shortening the distance, instead of going, 
through the wider avenues of the park. This 
walk bearing the name of the goddess trav- 
ersed a thick wood at the corner of the 
park, and was in an uncultivated state, fonn- 
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ing a sort of solitary little wood. It owed 
its name to an old statue, of which only the 
lower portion remained, the head having 
fallen off and become imbedded in the grass. 
Such a retired and mysterious spot was just 
the place for lovers' walks and talks. But 
surely it was a great mistake on Jeanne's part 
to choose it this particular morning to be the 
scene of her adieux to the officer. She was 
not ignorant of her husband's morning ex- 
cursion to the lodge ; she knew which way 
he would return ; how came she, then, to be 
so blind in her passion as to forget that the 
baron would go through this avenue pre- 
cisely at the time she had fixed upon for her 
rendezvous with M. de Soutis ? 

However that may be, there they were, 
absorbed in each other. They had seated 
themselves side by side on an old rustic 
bench, surrounded by verdure, and facing 
the dilapidated statue. 

On the eve of departure, the officer ap- 
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peared more pressing and Jeanne more 
feeble; they were talking in a low tone, 
holding each other's hands, their faces 
almost touching, when M. de Soutis saw 
in Mme. de Maurescamp's eyes a quick 
light while glancing towards the wood; he 
followed the direction of his companion's 
eyes, and he saw, somewhat indistinctly 
through the trees, at the end of the avenue 
the figure of a man who seemed to hesitate 
to advance farther; then the figure turned 
round abruptly, took another direction, and 
disappeared. M. de Soutis had recognized 
M. de Maurescamp. 

"Is not that your husband?" he asked 
Jeanne. 

" Yes." 

" Do you think he saw us ?" he continued. 

" I do not know," said Jeanne ; " but if he 
did, he is a coward." 

Whether he had seen them or not, M. de 
Maurescamp returned quietly to the chateau 
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by the longer but more convenient avenues 
of the modern park, to go out again almost 
directly ; and he passed the rest of the day 
in inspecting his plantations and wood- 
cutting. He only reappeared when the bell 
rung for dinner. 

It was perhaps a prepossession that made 
Captain de Soutis, on descending to the 
salon^ notice a little constraint in his host's 
manner and a change in his appearance. 
There were twenty guests to dinner, who 
were rather surprised to see Mme. de Maure- 
scamp place at her right the officer, who was 
one of the youngest and least important 
among those present; but he was to leave 
the next morning, and perhaps this circum- 
stance explained the excessive honor paid to 
him. Whether it was that this detail of 
etiquette was misunderstood by some of the 
guests, or that there was a general feeling 
of uneasiness, of storms brewing, the com- 
mencement of the dinner was cold and silent. 
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But the abundance and excellence of the 
wines soon drove away the clouds, cleared 
the faces, and raised the spirits of all. The 
gayety even rose to a higher pitch than 
usual, as frequently happens when one makes 
an effort to overcome a cold and embarrassed 
opening. 

This dinner, which had begun with the 
solemnity of a funeral, closed as a brilliant 
repast of hunters and good livers, who were 
further excited to good humor by the pres- 
ence of several pretty women. Even M. de 
Maurescamp, who was generally abstemious, 
this evening drank freely, and threw off the 
gloom that seemed to weigh on him. Per- 
haps in his heart he was secretly glad of the 
departure of an unwelcome guest. He re- 
covered his tone of assurance and authority, 
and would fain have made his guests ac- 
quainted, in a loud, triumphant tone, of some 
of his principles and favorite systems. 

Mme. de Maurescamp, on her part, over- 
I « 17 . 
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whelmed M. de Soutis with attentions, with 
which he wks, in spite of his aplomb, visibly 
embarrassed. At the same time, apparently 
to imitate her husband, she amused herself 
with drinking glasses of Sauterne and cham- 
pagne, the result of which was an excess of 
gayety. Between these bursts of hilarity 
she fell at intervals into vague reveries, like 
a tired bacchante. 

At dessert she announced that the cofiee 
would be served in the dining-room ; for as 
they were now all in sympathy, if they sepa- 
rated, some to go to the salon and others to 
the smoking-room, the charm would be 
broken. They would stay there altogether, 
and she would allow the men to smoke. 
This announcement was greeted with ap- 
plause from the guests. 

They brought the coffee and handed round 
the cigars. Jeanne de Maurescamp then said 
she wanted to try a cigar, and took one from 
the waiter. 
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"Stop!" cried M. de Maurescamp; "you 
are going to make yourself ill ; at least, take 
a cigarette." 

" No, no, I prefer a cigar," said the young 
woman, whose eyes looked a little troubled. 

M. de Maurescamp shrugged his shoulders 
and said no more. 

She struck a match, and, putting the cigar 
to her lips, began to smoke bravely. 

After two or three minutes : 

"Yes," said she, "you were right; it makes , 
me sick." 

Then, turning suddenly towards her neigh- 
bor on her right : 

"Captain," said she to him, taking the 
moist cigar from her lips and presenting it to 
him, " there, finish my cigar." 

At this gesture, at these simple words, it 
seemed as if the guests, twenty in number, 
until then so animated and gay, were turned 
to marble ; the silence was so great, that one 
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could clearly hear the murmur^ of the wind 
without, as if the room were deserted. 

Every eye which had at first been fixed on 
Jeanne was turned on her husband, who natu- 
rally was seated opposite her. He was ex- 
tremely pale ; he watched M. de Soutis and 
waited. 

The officer hesitated ; with a grave air he 
looked at Jeanne with questioning eyes. 

"Well," said she, "of what are you afraid?*' 

He hesitated no longer ; he took the cigar 
that she offered him and put it between his 
teeth. 

The same instant the Baron de Maure- 
scamp took his cigar out of his mouth and 
threw it violently into M. de Soutis's face. 

" Finish mine also, captain," cried he. 

The half-smoked-out cigar struck against 
the captain's face, sparks flying in every di- 
rection. Everybody got up. 

In the vfiidst of the confusion and general 
stupor, Jeanne, suddenly sobered, stood up, 
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cold and immovable, and supported herself 
with one hand on her chair; her beautiful 
face, which we have known when so pure 
and noble, seemed to throw off a mask, and 
expressed that mixture of horror and savage 
joy which might have been seen on the face 
of Mary Stuart when she heard the explosion 
which revenged for her the murder of Rizzio. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Following this scene, which threatened to 
have tragic consequences, most of the guests 
discreetly retired; visitors from the neigh- 
borhood had their carriages called in haste ; 
others took the evening train in order to re- 
turn to Paris ; there remained at the chateau 
only the most intimate friends. Captain de 
Soutis was naturally the first to leave; he 
went to install himself for the night at the 
nearest village to Venerie. A duel being 
recognized as inevitable, two officers of his 
regiment, who had also been present at the 
dinner, soon put themselves in communica- 
tion with Messrs. d'Hermany and de la 
Jardye, whom M. de Maurescamp had again 
appointed his seconds. 

We will not weary the reader with a sec- 
ond detailed account of the parley which 
198 
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took place between the witnesses of both 
parties. It was well understood that there 
could be no attempt at reconciliation. 

As for the choice of arms, it was clear that 
M. de Maurescamp, after what had passed in 
his different fencing encounters with M. de 
Soutis, would have preferred to fight with 
pistols. But if the act of which the officer 
had been guilty on the invitation of Mme. de 
Maurescamp — in very bad taste, it is true — 
had at first placed the husband in the posi- 
tion of the offended party, he had lost his 
position by allowing himself to be guilty of 
a still greater outrage. For the rest, M. de 
Maurescamp's pride inspired him to accept 
without argument the sword, whatever may 
have been his inward reflections. 

It was decided that they should meet the 
next morning at ten o'clock at the clearing 
in the woods at Marnes, which was a con- 
tinuation of the Bois de la Venerie ; for it 
was not considered conventional that they 
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should fight on M. de Maurescamp's prop- 
erty. 

There was not much sleep at the chateau 
that night for any one ; the guests stayed in 
their respective apartments ; they carried the 
news from room to room, the men discussing 
points of honor, the women, excited and 
nervous, talking in low tones, wiping away 
some tears, while they were at heart much 
excited and interested. It is needless to add 
that all theise same emotions were shared by 
all the servants in the chateau from the 
kitchen to the stable; that is to say, they 
were agitated by that anxious interest and 
agreeable excitement which we feel for the 
dangers of others. 

As to the two heads of the house, it is rea- 
sonable to imagine that they had no more 
sleep than others. M. de Maurescamp, under- 
standing that the circumstances were very 
grave, put his affairs in order seriously. 
Jeanne did not wish to see any one; they 
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only knew from her maid's report that she 
had passed the night walking up and down, 
talking aloud, like an actress. 

The sad day at the end of November was 
almost an hour old when M. de Maurescamp, 
whose apartment was on the ground-floor, 
went out in the cour to smoke a cigar. 
While walking before the railings at the en- 
trance he found himself face to face with a 
young country lad some thirteen years old, 
who on seeing him stopped short; he 
thought he recognized in him a stable-boy 
employed at the village inn. The attitude 
of the child was so confused and so em- 
barrassed that M. de Maurescamp, in spite 
of his preoccupation, was struck by it. 

"What is it? Where are you going?" 
said he. 

"To the chateau," stuttered the boy, 
blushing. 

At the same time he kept one of his hands 
awkwardly concealed under his blouse. 
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" What are you going to do at the castle ?" 
queried M. de Maurescamp. 

" To speak to Mile. Julie." 

Julie was Mme. de Maurescamp's maid. 

" Who sent you, my boy ?" 

" A gentleman," murmured the child, more 
or less timidly. 

" A gentleman who lodges at your inn?" 

" Yes." 

" An officer ?" 

" Yes." 

"What are you hiding there under your 
blouse,— ^a letter ? What ! Give it to me." 

The child, on the point of crying, half 
unwillingly, took out a sealed letter, which 
he crumpled up in his brown hand. 

The letter had no address. 

" For whom is this letter, my boy ?" 

" For Madame," said the child. 

"So they have charged you to give this 
letter to Mile. Julie, that she may give it to 
Madame herself?" 
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The child made a sign in the affirmative. 

" Well, my boy," said M. de Maurescamp, 
" I will do your commission. Come with me 
to wait for the reply, if there should be one." 

M. de Maurescamp, followed by the young 
country child, turned back and rapidly 
crossed the cour, left the child in the vesti- 
bule, and entered the house. Once in his 
room, he tore open the envelope of the letter 
intended for his wife and read these words, 
which were not signed, but there could be no 
doubt as to who was the sender: 

"Do not be uneasy. I will spare him 
through love for you." 

The first impulse of M. de Maurescamp 
was to tear up this insolent note and throw 
it in the fire, but a thought stopped him. He 
took a fresh envelope from his desk, and slip- 
ping the note into it, sealed it. He was all 
at once seized with a strange curiosity: he 
wished to know if his wife would respond to 
this message, and what her answer would be. 
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He went back to the little boy outside. 

"My boy," said he, giving him back the 
letter, " I have not been able to find Mile. 
Julie. She might be in the kitchen ... go 
and ring at that little door opposite, and you 
can ask for her there . . . here is five fiancs 
for your trouble." The child thanked him, 
and went towards the door of the kitchen. 
M. de Maurescamp, on his side, went out of 
the cour, and took the road to the village, 
along which he walked slowly. 

Strange fact! In one hour he was going 
to stake his life against the most doubtful 
chances, and this thought, grave as it was, 
was at this moment effaced in his mind by 
one preoccupation, — ^what was his wife going 
to reply ? 

In reality this man of splendid physical 
energy had ill resisted the anxieties with 
which he had been secretly tortured for some 
weeks. His mind was weighed down with 
astonishment under the prolonged impres- 
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sion of that sombre hate, that vengeance, 
premeditated, calculating, and implacable, of 
which he felt himself the prey. Used to 
trea,t women as children and as playthings, 
he was stupefied, even terrified, to have en- 
countered suddenly in one of these frail and 
scorned beings a depth of views and a 
strength of will against which all his per- 
sonal power, physical vigor, fortune, social 
position, conjugal authority, had no hold and 
was of no avail. 

Perhaps he would have paid much in this 
moment of dire distress for a word of kind- 
ness, of interest, even of pity, from this 
woman, formerly so scorned. Perhaps he 
hoped to read that word in the answer 
awaited. 

At the end of ten minutes the boy reap- 
peared coming from the chateau. Reassured 
by the denouement of his first encounter with 
M. de Maurescamp, this time he did not even 

take the trouble to conceal the note of which 

18 
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he was the bearer. He passed him and sa- 
luted him smilingly. 

"Ah," said M. de Maurescamp, stopping 
him, " You have the answer ! Show it to me 
then. I know what it is about. Perhaps I 
shall have something to add," at the same 
time putting another piece of silver into his 
hand. 

He took the letter. The envelope being 
all fresh and still damp, he had no need to 
tear it to open it. He found in this envelope 
the note of Captain de Soutis that Mme. de 
Maurescamp sent back to him after having 
written her reply there. 

Under that line in the captain's hand- 
writing, — '* Do not be uneasy. I will spare 
him through love for you," — Mme de Mau- 
rescamp had written simply,— 

" You need not spare him." 

The Baron de Maurescamp, having read it, 
put back the note into the envelope and gave 
it to the child, who went on his way. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

An hour and a half later the duel had 
taken place in the Bois des Maines, and M. 
de Maurescamp received a sword-cut in the 
breast. It was thought for a long time that 
he would not survive it, for his lungs had 
been injured, but his natural strength and 
temperament saved him. His health, never- 
theless, became precarious, and his mental 
faculties remained always shaken and weak- 
ened. 

It seems to have been admitted by the most 

indulgent part of the public that in this affair 

with Captain de Soutis his wife had really 

done nothing worse than to drink a little too 

much Sauterne and to smoke a cigar, which 

had had the effect of blinding her to the 

consequences of her actions. He continued 

to live with her on conventional terms, and 

207 
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he even showed her a sort of resigned defer- 
ence and submission, surprising enough on 
the part of a man formerly so imperious and 
so full of himself. 

It is true that he had succeeded in com- 
^ pletely modifying his wife's nature, and that 
he ought to have been satisfied with his work. 
Jeanne is no longer romantic ; she does not 
read Tennyson any more, now that her hus- 
band has killed her ideal. 

After having affected at first, by a spirit of 
irony, the allurements of a woman eager only 
for pleasure, change, movement, sensuality, 
she seemed now from sheer discouragement 
to have abandoned herself to adopt this 
character as second nature. 

Cold,., satirical, coquette to an unlimited 
degree, terribly mondaine^ indifferent to all, 
she seemed to possess, since the recent death 
of her. mother, only ohe honestly elevated 
sentiment: it was that which led her three 
times a week to the bedside of an old para- 
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lytic woman who was in her second child- 
hood, — ^the Countess de Lerne. 

We have no more to say of Jeanne Beren- 
g^re de Latour-Mesnil, Baroness de Maure- 
scamp. We have ceased — ^the reader also 
probably — ^to interest ourselves in her, since 
her atrocious response to the note of M. de 
Soutis has showed us that this angel had 
become a monster. 

The conclusion of this story, which is only 
too true, is that in the moral order of things 
monsters are not born ; God does not make 
them; but men make a great many. It is 
this that mothers aught not to forget. 
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